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for Such Purposes 2s 


STOVE DOOR PANELS 
SPLASHER BACKS 
BROILER PANS == 
TABLE TOPS 
REFRIGERATORS 


SIGNS 


and Other Flatwork 
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Truscon Steel Box with lugs 
for crane handling 





| Truscon Steel Boxes and Plat- | 


forms in various sizes. 





Truscon Steel Box with trun- 
nion for crane handling. 














Truscon Steel Platforms have 
deep ribs for extra strength. 




















TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Send information on Truscon Boxes 
and Platforms. 
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with Truscon Equipment 


Confusing transportation and handling equip- 
ment is costly and slows production. Truscon 
Steel Boxes are available for crane handling and 
for lift-truck moving with Truscon Steel Plat- 
forms. 


Truscon Steel Boxes and Platforms are built 
from heavy plates of steel pressed into rib for- 
mation to secure maximum strength. Boxes 
designed for stacking are reinforced at the cor- 
ners so that a steel column carries the load. All 
Boxes have a protective double-turned flange 
around the upper edge to take abuse where it 
concentrates. 


Truscon Steel Platforms are light in weight but 
of unusual strength. They are built to meet 
practical conditions in industries where wear on 
equipment is severe. They can be had in a 
variety of sizes and for attachment to Truscon 
Steel Boxes if desired. Their adaptability to 
lift-truck manipulation is one of their desirable 
features. 

Consult Truscon on your handling and convey- 
ing problems. Return coupon for further 
information. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., youncstown, ono 


Special Representatives in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffaio, Detroit, Boston, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 
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Cancellation Evil Exacts Heavy 


Toll trom 


By E. L. 


F ALL the inherent ills of modern business, 
QO none is more annoying or more difficult to 

remedy than that of cancellation of contract. 
Positioned as it is as the last link in the distribu- 
tion chain, it offsets the efficiency of production, 
selling and delivery and interjects a thread of doubt 
and suspicion into the entire industrial fabric. 

The cancellation evil is prevalent in a period 
of sharp deflation. Its most recent and perhaps 
most notorious visitation was in the latter part of 
1920 when industry suffered its first serious post- 
war set-back. As late as July in that year con- 
sumers still were clamoring for more steel, cast- 
ings, forgings and equipment than they could ob- 
tain. The situation also was aggravated by the 
breakdown of the railroad transportation system. 
As a result buyers were resorting to all sorts of 


Industry 


Shaner 


expedients to insure an even flow of material to 
their plants. Orders were duplicated and even 
triplicated in the hope that at least one of them 
would be executed promptly. Their actual needs 
were multiplied by a factor of safety when orders 
were placed for fear the mills would ship only a 
part of the material or equipment specified. 

The blow came in the fall, after the reckless 
buying policy had built up an amazing but dan- 
yerously fictitious demand. It was estimated that 
30 per cent of the unfilled orders represented dupli- 
cated bookings for which there was no actual de- 
mand. Users of steel and metal products found 
themselves with a small volume of business but 
with large orders outstanding for raw and semi- 
finished materials. The easiest thing to do was to 
cancel, and most of them did it—usually by wire. 
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This wholesale revoking of contracts soon 
spread hardship and disaster among man- 
wfacturers in all branches of industry. 
In the case of a few groups, such ads the 
merchant pig iron producers, buyers were 
forced to honor their orders or extend 
the 
the cancellations were effective. 

While the 
fested in serious financial losses, demoral- 
ization of business, backing up of ma- 


terial, etc. was extremely serious, in the 


period of delivery, but as a rule 


immediate effect, as mani- 


long run its influence probably was not 


as far reaching as the secondary or 


1) a WM 


closing an expected order, but who was 
told by the purchasing that the 
contract had just been placed with a com- 


agent 


petitor. 


“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the sales- 


man, “an order is always cancellable. 
I think I can fix it so you can save 
some money by doing business with 
my firm. Your job, of course, is to look 
after the interests of your company. If 
you can save by taking our goods, 


why not cancel your order and sign up 
with me?” 
The purchasing agent, 


who happened 


Codes Define Status of Contracts 


NE avenue of hope for curtailing the cancellation evil is 
in the movement in which many trade organizations are par- 
ticipating to elevate standards of business practice. Scores 

of societies have adopted codes of business ethics, most of which 


include a provision for honoring contracts. 


The codes deal with 


cancellations in various ways, ranging from mere statements that 
contracts are to be honored under all circumstances to lengthy 
recommendations as to methods of avoiding the necessity of can- 
celling. The following excerpts from three codes are typical: 


ONTRACTS and undertakings, written or oral, are to be performed 


in letter and in spirit. 


Changed conditions do 


not justify their 


cancellation without mutual consent.—Paragraph VIII in Code of Ethics 


adopted by the Chamber of Comme 


HE word 


business gentlemen. 


pledged upon 


seller relies is the pledged word of a business man. 


which 
The order for a bill of goods upon which the 


erce of the United States, May, 1924. 


another relies is sacred among 


No gentleman in 


business, without a reason that should be satisfactory to the seller, may 


cancel an order. 


He would not ask to be relieved of his obligation upon 


a note or check, and his contracts of purchase and sale should be equally 


binding. 


The technical defense that he has not 


bound himself in writ- 


ing may avail him in the courts of law, but not of business ethics.— 


Canon No. 5 of Commercial Ethics for Credit Men, adopted by 


the 


National Association of Credit Men. 


ERCHANDISE shipped on regular order should not be returned 


without permission from the seller. 


Such permission should not be 


requested after the lapse of a reasonable period, and in no case should 


such return shipment be made “freight collect.” 
the National Hardware Assoctation. 


Ethics of 


The spectacle of American 
business men violating their 
was witnessed by the 
Many of those who would have stood 
conscientious 


moral effect. 
pledges 


entire country. 


by their contracts on 
scruples lost faith in the 
doing business honestly. “Why should 
integrity?” 


wisdom of 


we be penalized for our 
they asked. 

Se the contract emerged from the chaos 
of deflation a much esteemed jn- 
strument of business than ever. In a 
unscrupulous persons even 


standing in their 


less 


few cases 
capitalized its 
selling methods. 
We know, by personal knowledge, of 
a salesman who called on one of his 
regular customers for the purpose of 


low 
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From Code of Business 


to be a spineless creature, fell for this 
argument. But not so the competing 
salesman. When he heard of the at- 


cancellation, he firmly refused 
He 


that 


gave his competitor a 


tempted 


to abide by it. not only prevailed 


in his insistence the contract be 
fulfilled, but he 
dressing down that will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

Fortunately the very seriousness of the 
cancellation problem helped speed its 
the 


industrial 


Immediately after ex- 
perience of 1920 1921, 
leaders began to see the need of making 
Many trade organiza- 


solution. 
and 


contracts inviolate. 


tions formulated and adopted codes of 
business ethics in which cancellations 
were denounced as_ untenable. Much 


was done and still is being done to wipe 
out unfair practices, of which revocation 
of contracts is one of the most im- 
portant. 

While rapid deflation of country-wide 
scope is the most serious cause of can- 
cellations, they sometimes can be traced 
to a single branch of industry where 
some peculiar phase of the business is 
responsible. This was true in the case 
of the automobile industry, which only 
a year or two held the unsavory 


reputation of being a flagrant violator of 


ago 


the sanctity of contracts. 


This blemish on the name of the 
young and energetic industrial giant 


was brought about not so much by a wil- 
ful disregard of business pledges as it 
was by the expedients resulting from 
the faulty foundation of its distribution 
At that time, too many auto- 
putting the pro- 
the consumption 


structure. 
builders were 


before 


mobile 
duction 
horse. 
It was 
builder to 


cart 


motor car 
could 


next 


not unusual for a 
decide that his plant 
out 100,000 machines in the 
This fact having been determined, 
he advised his sales organization that 
100,000 cars must be sold. With this 
ultimatum in mind, the salesmen and dis- 
tributors set out to fill their quotas. 
High pressure methods were employed 
to move cars at any cost. Long 
time payments, ridiculously high allow- 
ances for used cars in trade, and many 
other inducements were offered to facili- 


turn 
year. 


the 


tate sales. Everything short of crim- 
inal coercion was tried to force dis- 
tributors to accept shipment for more 


cars than they had contracted for in a 
given month. 


Then, after all of these artifices had 
failed to stimulate sales to the point 
needed to insure a 100,000 year, the 


management usually decided suddenly to 
curtail production. As this step prob- 
ably was not taken until after a large 
stock of completed cars had accumulated 
the cut in output 
next move 
producers 
parts shipments of 
material and to cancel orders. 


floc TS, 
The 


telegrams to 


on warehouse 
was to 
and 


was drastic. 


send steel 


makers to suspend 


In most cases this summary action pre- 
cipitated a violent controversy in which 
ob- 


the offended company attempted to 


tain redress. Frequently adjustments 
were made that proved satisfactory to 
both parties of the contract, but in a 


number of cases, the company furnish- 


ing the material had to stand the loss. 
One method of avoiding settlement was 


for the automobile manufacturer to ad- 


mit that the contract was legal and bind- 
ing, but at the same time to insist that 
the cancellation be accepted unless the 


black- 
listed when future orders were placed. 
When this threat failed, the motor car 


complainant was willing to be 
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builder suggested that the cancelled ma- 
terial be but that 
practically all of it would be rejected 
on the strength of some minor technical 
point. This trick usually worked, as 
more than one parts maker well know. 
Fortunately this practice no longer is 
prevalent. Most of the and 
manufacturers have learned a few funda 


shipped, intimated 


car truck 


mentals of distribution since the cancel 
lation evil thrived in their ranks. They 
have fast are coming to 


the idea of anticipating demand and then 


adopted, or 


meet it. Appar- 


he fallacy of trying to dispose of 


planning production to 
ently t 
all the cars the plant can produce is gen- 


erally recognized. 
Now that the business is on a saner 
basis, the attendant evils of improper 


distributing tactics have disappeared ex- 


of canceliing is to clear the path between 
producer and consumer. 

A second remedy lies in continuing and 
expanding the present efforts to elevate 
the 
dustry 
ethical 


standard of 
now is 
acts of a 
power of example, 


business practices. In- 
penalized by the uwun- 
minority. The 
as furnished by trade 


small 


A SHORT time ago when certain 

car builders set their 
production schedules without consid- 
ering the probable demand, it fre- 
quently became necessary to halt out- 
put on short notice to avoid flooding 


motor 


the market. This meant shutting off 
the supply of steel and parts, which 
in many cases was accomplished by 


cancelling orders. Asa result the au- 











standard forms of contracts and have 
adopted~rules. which clearly explain the 
positions of the two parties. 

Agreement between producers and con- 
sumers algo can be effected by employ- 
ing more. intelligent methods of order- 
This plan has been evolved in the 
steel industry and is working so sne- 
cessfully that it is safe to say that at 
the present time orders on mill books 


ing. 


more closely correspond to. shipments 
than at any time in history. , 
Assume that a buyer orders in De- 


cember 6000 tons of steel for the first 
quarter, 2000 tons to be delivered dur- 
month. If on or before Deg. 
31, when he specifies for January ship- 
ments, he learns that he will need only 
1500 instead of 2000, he notifies 
the mill to that effect. 


ing each 


tons 


The mill prompt- 





or“ 








cept in rare instances. Cancellations by 
automobile concerns are exceptions rather 
than the rule. The head of 
portant steel organization 


summed up follows: 


one im- 


sales recently 
the 


“Something new 


situation as 
and strange has come 


over the motor car builders. The old 
familiar ‘off-again-on-again’ policy has 
gone, They are studying their re- 
quirements for material more _ closely 


before. 
telligently. Better they are 
up to the letter of their contracts. From 
our troublesome group of 
customers, they have become one of our 
best.” 


than ever They are buying in- 


yet, living 


being most 


automobile in- 

remedy 
that is, 
causes. As 


The experience of the 


dustry seems to one 
of the 


removing the 


suggest 
cancellation situation; 


contributory 


pointed out previously, the stage for the 
general abrogation of contracts usually 
is set by some abnormal condition of the 


distribution system. Therefore, one of 


the first steps in wiping out the habit 
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tomobile industry gained an unvwel- 
comed reputation as a flagrant vio- 
lator of contracts. Fortunately im- 
proved methods of distribution have 
largely removed the conditions which 
The tow of 
barges with automobiles destined for 
the at a 


time 


invited cancellation. 


southern s_ tes was taken 
when poor railroad service en- 
couraged duplication of orders, which 


was an added cause for cancelling. 


and others in adopting 
valuable 


business 


organizations 


of ethics can be made ¢ 


discouraging 


Cc des 
weapon in sharp 


methods such as cancellations. 


Still a third way is to bring about a 
condition of such full understanding 
between buyers’ and sellers 


that the 
motive for cancelling is removed. hi 
can be accomplished first by more 
curately the responsibilities of 


purchasers and vendors. Ir 


ac- 
defining 


recent years 


many organizations have formulated 


ly drops the 500 from its book. 
On Jan. 31, and Feb. 28 the routine is 
repeated, the buying altering his specifica- 
tions to conform more closely to his ac- 
tual needs. This plan is much better 
than the old practice, by which the 
mill would have added the 500 tons not 
taken in January to February tonnage. 

The new system is advantageous to the 
steel producer because it clears his books 
of fictitious orders. It helps the buyer 
by giving him a chance, to. revise his 
specifications monthly, instead of  re- 
quiring him to forecast his requirements 
three months in advance. Under this ar- 
rangement the necessity of seeking relief 
through cancellations is largely removed, 

Violation of contracts is part and par- 
cel of the distribution problem. It is 
a result of poor distribution and at the 
same time is the cause of pyramiding dis- 
tribution ills. Its elimination from 
American business not only will strength- 
en the economic structure of industry. but 
will pave the way for higher standards. 
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Fig. 1—A 6800-pound, 0.40 carbon steel ingot 

being removed from the electrically heated soak 

ing pit. The pit cover is lined with refrac 
tory brick 


LECTRIC heating of soaking pits 
EK has been under consideration for 

more than 10 years and has been 
the subject of several papers before tech- 
nical societies; but while on every oc- 
casion considerable interest was shown, 
it seldom went further than “where 
can we see one in operation?” Among 
those not familiar with the technical side 
of electric furnace design and opera- 
tion, a belief existed that electrically- 
heated pits could not compete with gas- 
fired equipment. While it was conceded 
generally that electric pits would reduce 
the scale on the ingots, many were of 
the opinion that it was necessary to scale 
ingots heavily to produce a good sur- 
face on the bloom. 

These various contentions 
somewhat open questions until the instal- 
lation of an electric pit at the Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo about a year ago. 
Since that time, several hundred ingots 
of both carbon and alloy steel have 
been put through this pit. Consequently, 
a comparison of electric-heated and 
gas-heated ingots is available. 

The pit is of 150-kilowatt 
with approximate outside dimensions of 
8 feet wide, 9 feet long and 10 feet 
high, internal dimensions of 3 feet wide, 
5 feet long and 8 feet deep and holds 
two 6800 or 7400-pound ingots. The 
electric heating is accomplished by means 
of carbon resistors, using crushed carbon 
of approximately %-inch mesh _ con- 
tained in troughs made of carbide of 
silicon. This type of resistor oper- 
erates successfully at temperatures re- 
quired in soaking pit practice. The proper 
input is controlled by special transformers 
having a number of voltage taps on the 
secondary, each tap giving a different 
kilowatt input to the furnace. 

Resistor units are located in the side 


remained 


capacity 
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Soaking Pit Is Heated 
Electrically 


Kirst Unit To Be Installed Provides Interesting Data on 


Amount of Scaling and Power Required in Rolling 


Electric and Gas Heated Ingots 


By T. F. Baily 


walls of the furnace in such a manner 
that the ingots cannot come in contact 
with them, the slap of the ingot in 
charging being taken by heavy firebrick 
walls projecting beyond the resistor 
troughs. Although the pit has been in 
service several months, no repairs have 
been required to these walls nor to the 
cover, whose brick is in perfect condi- 
tion. Ingots have been heated to a tem- 
perature of 2350 degrees Fahr., or above, 
and at times for experimental purposes, 
furnace temperature of 2600 degrees 
Fahr. has been maintained without diffi- 


THU 4 


Is First Application 
PPLICATION of 
to another field of industrial 

heating recently has been made. This 
article describes the construction and 
operation of an electrical ingot soak- 
ing pit, together with tests con- 
ducted over the ‘period of almost a 
year. For several years electrical 
pits have been considered, but since 
no installations existed, the dis- 
cussion was limited to purely the- 
oretical lines. Several notable points 
have been brought out in the tests. 
Ingots were heated to desired tem- 
peratures difficulty, with 
economy and scaling seemed to be 
reduced. 
cated that a minimum of power was 
required, proving that heat penetra- 
tion in the ingot had been thorough. 
The author of this discussion, which 


electricity 


without 


Rolling experiments indi- 


was presented before a recent meet- 
ing of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers, is T. F. 
Baily of the Baily 
Alliance, O 


Furnace Co., 


TTA 


culty. Transformer equipment consists of 
a 150-kilowatt, 
transformer, which sometimes was called 


25-cycle, single-phase 
upon to carry 50 per cent overload con- 
tinuously. The meter equipment consists 
of an indicating wattmeter, a graphic 
recording wattmeter and a rare metal 
recording pyrometer 
with the couple located in the cover 
of the pit directly above the ingots 
Temperature readings were checked by a 
instrument 


couple = graphic 


radiation pyrometer, which 
also was used to take the temperature of 
the ingots going to the pit, when they 
were on the way to the mill after leav- 
ing the pit, and while they were in the 
mill. As the blooming mill was steam 
driven, it was not possible to obtain the 
relative power requirements in rolling be- 
tween electric and gas-heated ingots, but 
the finishing mill was electrically-driven 
and the comparative results on rolling 
given in Table I, are taken on this mill. 

Loss of metal due to scale was deter- 
mined by means of an ingot scale located 
at the entrance of the blooming mill, 
ingots of both the gas and electric pits 
being weighed after stripping and before 
charging in the pits, after heating and be- 
fore rolling, and finally after the fourth 
pass in the mill. 

While, on account of plant condi- 
tions, it was not possible to operate the 
electric pit to the best advantage except 
on a few occasions, the power consump- 
tion for heating was well within the fig- 
ures made before the equipment was in- 
stalled. For instance, during November, 
101 ingots of an average weight of 
3.3 gross tons each were heated. Dur- 
ing this period power was on the pit 
624 hours, but ingots were in the pit 
only 92 hours, therefore the pit operated 
at only 15 per cent capacity. Under these 
conditions, the total power consumption 


1925 











was only 189 kilowatt-hours per gross 
ton of metal heated. 
Taking average practice, however, be- 


tween Nov. 16 and Dec. 2, charging 
the pit with power only during the 


time ingots were in the pit, the power 
consumption was 80.4 kilowatt-hours per 
gross ton of Two 3.3- 
ton ingots were heated at a time to an 
average 2316 degrees 
Fahr. The skin temperature of the ingots 
charged ‘was 1660 degrees Fahr. 

On account of mill conditions during 


ingots heated. 


temperature of 


the period mentioned it was necessary 
to hold the ingots in the pit on some 
occasions as long as 16 hours and 40 
minutes, while under the best conditions 


the time in the pit was only 1 hour and 
40 minutes. It 
age period of 2 hours was sufficient for 


was found that an aver- 
ingots charged at a skin temperature of 
1670 degrees Fahr. and heated to 2350 
degrees Fahr. 

Had it been 
pit continuously on a two hour soaking 


possible to operate the 


schedule, the power consumption would 
have been considerably under 75  kilo- 
watt-hours per gross ton, as occasional 


daily operation showed power consump- 
tions under this figure. It should be kept 
in mind that the heat loss through the 
walls of this small pit was large com- 
with the heating capacity of the 
pit, and that a full size pit of four 
6 by 8 foot holes show much 
better economy. careful check 
on the wall loss of this pit during the 
period of the 75 kilowatt-hours used for 
heating, approximately 30 kilowatt-hours 


pared 


would 
From a 


were chargable to wall loss, leaving 45 
kilowatt-hours as the heat actually re- 
In a 
full size four-hole pit holding 24 ingots 


quired for the steel per gross ton. 


of 3.3 tons and operating on a similar 
heating period, the power chargeable to 
the wall loss per ton of ingots would not 








Table I 


TAC ata 





Comparison of Power Required for Rolling Ingots 


Temperature 
at fourth pass, 
degrees Fahr 
2147 
2118 
As indicated by the 


Method 
of heating 
Electricity 
Gas 


2091 
2049 


radiation pyrometer, 


ingots were approximately the same temperature. 


1 I PUENTE TTA 


exceed 15 kilowatt-hours ton 


when the ingots were charged at a skin 


per gross 


temperature of 1670 degrees Fahr. and 
heated to 2350 degrees Fahr. 

With a higher charging temperature 
of say 1850 degrees Fahr., which is 


possible on most steels, the power con- 
sumption not exceed 45 kilo- 
watt-hours per ton; and with ingots 
charged at 1670 degrees Fahr. and heated 
to only 2250 degrees Fahr., the power 
consumption should be under 50 kilowatt- 


should 


hours per ton. 

When heating cold ingots in a_ full 
size pit, using 6 hours as the heating 
time and heating to 2250 degrees Fahr., 
the capacity of the pit would be 10 tons 
per hour and the power consumption 330 
kilowatt-hours per ton of ingots heated. 
This consumption makes electric 
heating prohibitive from a cost stand- 
point on low grade steels; but on high 
high speed steel, the 
saving the reductions in scale 
loss may easily compensate for the higher 
cost of fuel or power for the electric 
pit. Since by far the largest tonnage of 
ingots are charged into the pits at tem- 
1670 degrees Fahr., the 
power for 


power 


priced alloy or 


due to 


perature near 


calculations of consumption 
full size pits are based on steel going 
into the pit with that temperature. These 
figures appear in Table II. 


One of the most interesting features 


(Concluded on Page 566) 


Temperature 
at ninth pass, 
degrees Fahr. degrees Fahr. peak load, per cent 


Aver- 
age difference 
in kilowatt- 
hours,per cent 
25.8 less 


Average 
difference in 


Drop in 
temperature 


56 9 less 


69 


the beginning of rolling, the outsides of the 


TEE 
li Ha TAU 
Table II 
Data on Electric 
Soaking Pit 


1670 degrees Fahr. 


Cost 


Ingots charged at 





_ Heated to 2350 degrees Fahr. 
60 kilowatt-hours at $0.006 ............ $0.36 
0.75 per cent scale at $40 .......ccecee> .30 
Renewals and upkeep (Csccmbacekad 10 
Tétal (Be. Broth. ton © 84 ba ce kc $0.76 

Ingots charged at 1670 degrees Fahr. 

Heated to 2250 degrees Fahr. 
50 kilowatt-hours at $0.006............ $0.30 
0.75 per cent scale at $30 Sb ae .225 
Renewals and upkeep ..... 10 
Total -ger grades NOR iscs... ceebees $0.625 

Ingots charged at 1850 degrees Fahr. 

Heated to 2350 degrees Fahr. 
45 kilowatt-hours at $0.008 .......... $0.36 
G75 per cent acale of $30" sc. ossswes .225 
Renewals and upkeep ...........csese0- 10 
Total ger groés; ted! 2:2 676s. vide $0.685 
60 kilowatt-hours at $0.008 ... $0.48 
0.75 per cent scale at $40 ........c.00e. .30 
Renewals and upkeep ......0.cccccccese 10 
Total per BTCHR COD. .cisevevesccecs $0.88 
60 kilowatt-hours at $0.01 $0.60 


G75 per cemt ecule ot. $30 cicciccccucvnts .225 


PR DRE WHE os 5 suc on cei ene. 10 

SO per Mek GOR.» os iv ewitiicnvans $0.925 
60 kilowatt-hours at $0.01125 $0.675 
0.75 per cent scale at $30 .....ccecccc .225 
Renewals and upkeep .........sceseeees 10 

o-oo $1.000 
60 kilowatt-hours at $0.01 ............ $0.60 
0.75 per cent ecni® at SOO . oc ciccscscs 45 
Renewals and upkeep ....cccoccsssvvecs 10 

Fotal per erele tom <2. i dicevicesesae $1.15 





FIGS. 2 AND 3 SHOW 7400-POUND CHROME-NICKEL STEEL INGOTS HEATED TO THE SAME TEMPERATURE, FIG. 2 BE 
ING HEATED IN THE ELECTRICAL SOAKING PIT AND FIG IN THE GAS-FIRED PIT. FIGS. 4 AND 5 ARE VIEWS 
OF 6800-POUND CARBON STEEL INGOTS IN THE INGOT BUGGIES. BOTH WERE HEATED TO THE SAME TEM- 
PERATURE, FIG. 4 BY ELECTRICITY AND FIG 5 BY GAS. IN BOTH CASES, THE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN 
AFTER THE INGOTS HAD BEEN OUT OF THE PITS FOR EQUAL PERIODS OF TIME 
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Paying Dividends 


With 


Courtesy is a persuasive force; 
Discourtesy is like dynamite. 


Simplest, least expensive, yet 
effective, promoter of trade. 


“Our patrons always right’’ as 
bad as “Public be damned.” 


EARS ago in the old home there 

was a book with a title such as 

“Etiquette,” or “Good Manners.” 
The name is not recalled exactly be- 
cause it always seemed, to a schoolboy, 
to be simply what it implied: “How To 
Behave.” It occupied a place on the first 
shelf of alongside the 
great Bible. It second 
only to that book in importance as a 
guide for personal conduct. 

Among its chapters, first recalled, was 
one with the title “Specimens of letters 
appropriate for various occasions.” They 
sometimes dis- 


the bookcase, 


was considered 


unfolded interesting, if 
tressing, features of domestic and busi- 
ness life. There were samples of let- 
ters “From a father to his son in col- 
lege”; “Leters offering condolence to a 
“Letters proposing marriage”, 
the seeking 


widow”; 
and “From 
credit.” 

One long chapter was devoted to the 
subject of courtesy. The text was il- 
lustrated with pictures of ladies and 
gentlemen in proper, almost painfully 
proper, postures for “The introduction”; 
“At the 


similar occasions when some degree of 


husbandman 


the opera”; “At dance”, and 
refinement was deemed imperative 

The chapter created a lasting mmpres 
sion. It made it plain that to be a gen 
tleman, 
times, was a very desirable and excep- 


to be truly courteous at all 


tional attainment, something of which 
to be proud. 
Exceptional, indeed, 25 years ago, but 
now the implanted 
as a democratic principle of conduct 


SC hool, 


' 


Read it now, and smile! 


‘ 


‘accomplishment”’ is 


every day in nearly every home, 
workshop and office, everywhere, by) 
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By A. J. Hain 


No 


uncouth to understand 


word or example. person is too 


ignorant or and 
respond to the universal language of 
courtesy, and none so rich or powerful 
that he may disregard it 

* * * 


N THE same shelf at home 
another book called “Science Rec- 
It contained a collection of short 
They outlined principles, but 
These 
me- 


was 


ord.” 
articles. 
principles of a different sort. 
were the principles of electricity, 
chanics, astronomy, photography and 
similar subjects. 

One article told of the 


the Hertzian wave, and commented on 


discovery of 


the possibility of its use as a means of 
communication without wires. Professor 
Langley’s Aerodrome had falleh into the 
Potomac, but it was suggested that such 
trials might lead to the discovery of the 
principle of human flight. It was nar- 
rated elsewhere how Edison discovered, 
or applied a principle, in reproducing the 
One of the inventor’s as- 


sistants, a German, on hearing the phono- 


human voice. 


graph for the first time, cried ‘‘Mein 
Gott! She Speaks!” and fell in a faint. 
Good reading from cover to cover; 


“stretchers” in it, as Mark 


perhaps with 


Twain said of “Tom Sawyer,” but in 
the main an accurate account of the dis 
covery of many scientific principles that 


since have had protou! 


effect on civ 
ilization. 
Now the 
books is to emphasize the kinship of the 
One dealt with 


point in recalling the two 


two sets of principles. 


physical laws, and the other with psy- 


am! 10:91] > tor re rent, ‘ - ' 
chological atters apparée ily tar apart. 


Yet during the last 25 years amazing 


Character 
First of all by your Employes. 


ourtesy 


will be 


known; 


Courtesy personalizes business; 
lifts it from cold, routine rut. 


“[t’s the contact that counts!” 
It may make or break a sale. 


progress has been due to the practical 
application of both. could be 
little advancement in one way without 
the Scientific 
principles and their application are rev- 
olutionizing the mechanics of business, 
while courtesy, implying also 
and good will, 


There 


progression in other 


honesty 


are refining its fea- 
tures. 

The question is whether we have ad- 
vanced as far in one field as in the other. 
Is courtesy a neglected factor, because 
it is the least spectacular? 

* a . 


OURTESY, as everyone knows, is 
force, 
while discourtesy may be like dynamite. 
Courtesy individualizes business;  per- 
sonalizes it, lifts it out of cold, routine 
rut. It warms the hearts of buyers and 
sellers; loosens purse strings, encourages 


a persuasive, constructive 


fair dealing. 

Undoubtedly millions of dollars are 
lost every year directly or indirectly by 
those who are discourteous, and solely 
because of that. Human ex- 
No 


rroup of business men understand this 
g I 


nature is 


tremely sensitive on this point. 


better than the managers of large hotels 


or department stores. However, aside 


from that, jumping from “the public-be- 
attitude to “Our are 


damned” patrons 


always right” is going too far. 

Patrons themselves know they are not 
always right. To say that and to adver- 
tise it as a policy is to 


an : 
oneself and di 


be unfair to 
scourteous to employes. A 
have 


shaser may 4 super-conscious- 


what is fair to him, in goods and 


but he is keen 


ness of 


1 


personal consideration; 


1925 














to sense the “over- 


play,” and the su- A 


perficial courtesy. 





On his way to 
the West last fall 
he stopped off to 


Business Outpost and Its Sentinel 








A few days ago the 
the manager of a castings com- 
pany called on the official of a 
pig iron company to purchase 
a substantial tonnage of iron. 
The merchant was cordial; the 
price was satisfactory, and the 
buyer departed with the under- 
standing the contract was to be 
mailed to him. Five minutes later 
he thought of a minor detail per- 
taining to deliveries, and he want- 
ed to verify his impressions. He 
stepped to a telephone and called 
the merchant’s office. “I would 
like to speak with Mr. Jones,” 
he said. He did not realize how 
inaccessible Mr. Jones could be. 

“Who is this?” asked the tele- 
phone operator in Mr. Jones’ 
office. “Who? Who did you say? 
Oh, just a moment.” 

Several minutes later a_ voice 
was heard: “I am Mr. Jones’ sec- 
retary; what can 
I do for you?” 

“T would like to 
speak with Mr. 


€ 


i/ 

{ 
Jones personally.” 

“Sorry, but he 
is not here today.” 

“Why I just left . 
Mr. Jones in his | 
ofice a few min- | ; 
utes ago. Tell him , 
I want to speak 
with him.” 

“Beg pardon. 

Just a moment 
please.” | 

“Tust a moment” 
stretched into many 
minutes. Finally, 


visit the plant 
from which he obtains his materi- 











N al; he wanted to meet the propri- 





\. —etors. He found the place, opened 
7} the door marked “Entrance,” and 
| was hemmed in by a very small, 
"| white-washed vestibule. On the 
i doorway leading therefrom was a 




















| sign “Keep Out. This means You.” 

He rapped, and presently a tow- 
| headed, wild-eyed youngster burst 
| through with “What d’ y’ want?” 

The“inner integrity” of this or- 
ganization might have been as 
sound as could be desired, but it 
lacked personal manifestation. 
The reception room was beneath 
the dignity and position of the 
company, and the reception was 
an _ offense. An impression 
formed through months of good 
service was swept aside almost 
entirely. The company was not 
like the one the buyer had ima- 
gined. It did not 
understand one of 
the simplest, least 
expensive, yet 
most effective 
means for rein- 
forcing all of its 
other trade  pro- 
motion work in 
building sales. 

In the Central 
West the officials 
of two nationally 
known manufac- 
turing companies 
are engaged in a 
veritable telephone 
feud, though trans- 
acting business 


the secretary said: [Nv THIS lobby office at the White Motor Co., Cleveland, “Lou” with ong another. 


“Mr. Jones is 
busy now. Can | 
take your’ mes 


sages: 
“ 


ably knows by name and company more than 10,000 persons, aside 


from those of the home office, who have business dealings there. 


Dorn receives 250 to 300 business callers in a day. He prob- The officials of 


one of the com- 
panies established 
a rule that no 


Yes, you can!” He is typical of thousands of tactful employes, whose personalities matter who called 


snapped the buyer radiate and kindle courtesy, stationed at the outposts of our bust- the person calling 


“Tell him not to 
send me that con- 
tract. i hav 
changed my mind. 


Good bye.” 


ness ims 
who thus represent them, as they have raised the standards of 


salesmen. 


titutions. Executives are raising the standards of those would have to be 
“on the wire” be- 
Ty } is lividend fore one of them 
They have discovered that courtesy pays dwidends. would” ane wun 


However, the oth- 


True courtesy or “inner integrity is detected for what it ts er company made the same rule, “tit- 
reflected in the speech and actions of For more than a year a manufacturer for-tat.”. The president of one company 
subordinates, not always, but quite often. in an eastern state purchased certain must not be called to speak over the 
Character will be known and first raw materials from a firm in the Central telephone unless the president or some 
of all by employes. The majority of West. He was attracted by the firm’s other official of the other company is 
employes in such a case as that of Mr. advertising \n inquiry brought a_ waiting at the phone; and vice versa, up 
Je would rather ) trut! t salesman who was courteous. An order and down the line of officials. Dis- 

( teous was given, the material was satisfac- courtesy, or even the suggestion of it, 

Not many executives like to talk over tory is almost certain to have a flareback 
the telephone, especially concerning The manufacturer believed that he * * * 
business. A frank statement to that ef- was doing business with a house of F< gohrvbas electrical company adver- 

spect 1 haracte1 tising a new product features the 
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Simplest, least expensive, yet 
effective, promoter of trade. 


“Our patrons always right’ as 


bad as “Public be damned.” 


EARS ago in the old home there 

was a book with a title such as 

“Etiquette,” or “Good Manners.” 
The name is not recalled exactly be- 
cause it always seemed, to a schoolboy, 
to be simply what it implied: “How To 
Behave.” It occupied a place on the first 
shelf of the bookcase, alongside the 
great Bible. It was considered second 
only to that book in importance as a 
guide for personal conduct. 

Among its chapters, first recalled, was 
one with the title “Specimens of letters 
appropriate for various occasions.” They 
unfolded interesting, if sometimes dis- 
tressing, features of domestic and busi- 
ness life. There were samples of let- 
ters “From a father to his son in col- 
lege”; “Leters offering condolence to a 
“Letters proposing marriage”, 
husbandman = seeking 


widow’ ; 
and “From the 
credit.” 

One long chapter was devoted to the 
subject of courtesy. The text was il- 
lustrated with pictures of ladies and 
gentlemen in proper, almost painfully 
proper, postures for “The introduction”; 
“At the opera”; “At the dance”, and 
similar occasions when some degree of 
refinement was deemed imperative 

The chapter created a lasting mmpres 
sion. It made it plain that to be a gen 
tleman, to be truly courteous at all 
times, was a very desirable and excep- 
tional attainment, something of which 
te be proud. Read it now, and smile! 
Exceptional, indeed, 25 years ago, but 
now the “accomplishment” is implanted 


as a democratic principle of conduct 


By A. J. Hain 


word or example. No person is too 
ignorant or uncouth to understand and 
respond to the universal language of 
courtesy, and none so rich or powerful 
that he may disregard it. 
* * * 
N THE same shelf at home was 
another book called “Science Rec- 
ord.” It contained a collection of short 
They outlined principles, but 
These 


articles. 
principles of a different sort. 
were the principles of electricity, me- 
chanics, astronomy, photography and 
similar subjects. 

One article told of the discovery of 
the Hertzian wave, and commented on 
the possibility of its use as a means of 
communication without wires. Professor 
Langley’s Aerodrome had fallen into the 
Potomac, but it was suggested that such 
trials might lead to the discovery of the 
principle of human flight. It was nar- 
rated elsewhere how Edison discovered, 
or applied a principle, in reproducing the 
One of the inventor’s as- 


sistants, a German, on hearing the phono- 


human voice. 


graph for the first time, cried “Mein 
Gott! She Speaks!” 
Good reading from cover to cover; 


and fell in a faint. 


perhaps with “stretchers” in it, as Mark 


Twain said of “Tom Sawyer,” but in 
the main an accurate account of the dis 
covery of many scientific principles that 
since have had profound effect on civ 
ilization. 

Now the point in recalling the two 
books is to emphasize the kinship of the 
two sets of principles. One dealt with 
+} ’ +t 


physical laws, and the other with psy 


Character 
First of all by your Employes. 


Paying Dividends 
With 


Courtesy is a persuasive force; 
Discourtesy is like dynamite. 


ourtesy 


will be 


known; 


Courtesy personalizes business; 
lifts it from cold, routine rut. 


“Tt’s the contact that counts!” 
It may make or break a sale. 


progress has been due to the practical 
application of both. There could be 
little advancement in one way without 
Scientific 
principles and their application are rev- 


progression in the other. 
olutionizing the mechanics of business, 
while courtesy, implying also 
and good will, are 


honesty 
refining its fea- 
tures. 

The question is whether we have ad- 
vanced as far in one field as in the other. 
Is courtesy a neglected factor, because 
it is the least spectacular? 


* * * 


OURTESY, as everyone knows, is 
a persuasive, constructive force, 
while discourtesy may be like dynamite. 
Courtesy individualizes business; per- 
sonalizes it, lifts it out of cold, routine 
rut. It warms the hearts of buyers and 
sellers; loosens purse strings, encourages 
fair dealing. 

Undoubtedly millions of dollars are 
lost every year directly or indirectly by 
those who are discourteous, and solely 
Human nature is ex- 
point. No 


because of that. 
tremely sensitive on this 
group of business men understand this 
better than the managers of large hotels 
or department stores. However, aside 
from that, jumping from “the public-be- 
damned” attitude to “Our patrons are 
always right” is going too far 

Patrons themselves know they are not 
always right. To say that and to adver- 
tise it as a policy is to be unfair to 
oneself and discourteous to employes. A 


purchaser may have a super-conscious- 


every day in nearly every home, school, chological, matters apparently far apart. ness of what is fair to him, in goods and 
workshop and office, everywhere, by Yet during the last 25 years amazing personal consideration; but he is keen 
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to sense the “over- 


play,” and the su- 


perficial courtesy. 





A Business Outpost and Its Sentinel 


On his way to 
the West last fall 
he stopped off to 
visit the plant 








A few days ago the 
the manager of a castings com- 
pany 
pig 
a substantial 
The the 
price and the 


buyer departed with the under- 


called on the official of a 


iron company to purchase 


tonnage of iron. 


merchant was cordial; 


was satisfactory, 
standing the contract was to be 
mailed to him. Five minutes later 
he thought of a minor detail per- 
taining to deliveries, and he want- 
ed to verify his impressions. He 
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Mescrsratter Meee, iin Catena ctitnn tee 


from which he obtains his materi- 
al; he wanted to meet the propri- 
etors. He found the place, opened 
the door marked “Entrance,” and 
was hemmed in by a very small, 
On the 
doorway leading therefrom was a 
sign “Keep Out. This means You.” 

He rapped, and presently a tow- 
headed, wild-eyed youngster burst 
through with “What d’ y’ want?” 

The“inner integrity” of this or- 


white-washed vestibule. 





stepped to a telephone and called ganization might have been as 
the merchant’s office. “I would sound as could be desired, but it 
like to speak with Mr. Jones,” lacked personal manifestation. 
he said. He did not realize how The reception room was beneath 
inaccessible Mr. Jones could be. the dignity and position of the 
“Who is this?’ asked the tele- company, and the reception was 
| phone operator in Mr. Jones’ an ___— offense. An impression 
office. “Who? Who did you say? formed through months of good 
Oh, just a moment.” service was swept aside almost 
Several minutes later a_ voice entirely. The company was not 
was heard: “I am Mr. Jones’ sec- like the one the buyer had ima- 
retary; what can gined. It did not 
I do for you?” understand one of 
“I would like to the simplest, least 
speak with Mr. expensive, yet 
Jones personally.” most effective 
“Sorry, but he means for rein- 
is not here today.” forcing all of its 
“Why I just left other trade pro- 
Mr. Jones in_ his motion work in 
office a few min- building sales. 
utes ago. Tell him In the Central 
I want to speak West the officials 
with him.” of two nationally 
“Beg pardon. known manufac- 
Just a moment turing companies 
please.” are engaged in a 
“Just a moment” veritable telephone 
' stretched into many feud, though trans- 
} minutes. Finally, ete a ee acting business 
the secretary said: [Nv THIS lobby office at the White Motor Co., Cleveland, “Lou” with one another. 
“Mr Jones 7 Dorn receives 250 to 300 business callers in a day. He prob- The officials of 
or sew Rae 2 ably knows by name and company more than 10,000 persons, aside oO. 00 aes 
take your mes pay. of ret ad : panies established 
sare?” from those of the home office, who have business dealings there. otal: iain 
“Yes, you can!” He is typical of thousands of tactful employes, whose personalities matter who called 
snapped the buyer radiate and kindle courtesy, stationed at the outposts of our busi- the person calling 
“Tell him not to ness institutions. Executives are raising the standards of those would have eg be 
‘atpeligeiame tual who thus represent them, as they have raised the standards of a a oil 
tract. I have ‘a % — fore one of them 
changed my mind. salesmen. They have discovered that courtesy pays dwidends. wos aa swe 
Good bye.” However, the oth- 
True courtesy or “inner integrity 1s etected for what it is. company made the same rule, “tit- 
reflected in the speech and actions of For more than a year a manufacturer for-tat.”. The president of one company 
subordinates, not always, but quite often. in an eastern state purchased certain must not be called to speak over the 
Character will be known and first raw materials from a firm in the Central telephone unless the president or some 
of all by employes. The majority of West. He was attracted by the firm’s other official of the other company is 
employes in such a case as that of Mr. advertising An inquiry brought a _ waiting at the phone; and vice versa, up 
Jones would rathe ve truthful than salesman who was courteous. An order and down the line of officials. Dis- 
discourteous. was given, the material was satisfac- courtesy, or even the suggestion of it, 
Not many executives like to talk over tory is almost certain to have a flareback 
the telephone, especially concerning The manufacturer believed that he * * * 
business. A frank statement to that ef- was doing business with a house of A* \RGE electrical company adver- 
respect t! ibtertug ! laracter. tising a new product features the 
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slogan “It’s the contact that counts,” 
meaning, of course, that the electrical 
contact in the device can be relied on. 
This should be courtesy’s slogan; be- 
cause personal contact very often is the 
test and the index of integrity in busi- 
ness. 

One of the largest business organiza- 
tions in the world is the United States 
Steel Corp., and therefore it may be in- 
teresting go know how callers are received 
at the office of the chairman, E. H. Gary. 
This reference is not made to challenge 
comparison, because courtesy is by no 
means confined to one man or organiza- 
tion. This is merely a sidelight, and it 
is supplied by a correspondent who fre- 
quently has business with that office, and 
who writes personally as follows: 

“There are no excuses or misleading 
statements at Judge Gary’s office. Every- 
one who calls there is received prompt- 
lv and gets a courteous hearing. If the 
visitor’s request is at all reasonable it 
it complied with. If Judge Gary does 
not want to reply to questions asked, he 
frankly says so. For instance, if he does 
not want to speak on a certain ques- 
tion, they do not tell you that Judge 
Gary is out or in conference, or other- 
wise tied up; but they tell you definite- 
ly and frankly that he does not want to 
talk on the subject. It is the same way 
with Judge Gary personally. When he 
answers a question or makes a state- 
ment you can bank on what he says, 
and there is not much use in reading be- 
tween the lines, and trying to find some 
hidden meaning, because you likely are 
roing to be fooled. 

“The effect of this policy is far-reach- 
ing..A feeling of friendliness and con- 
fidence has been built up which must be 
a tremendous asset to the Steel corpora- 


The number of persons to call at the 
various offices of the Steel corporation’s 
subsidiaries runs into many thousands a 
day. One appreciate from this 
what the single factor, prompt and 
courteous. reception, may mean for it. 

That executives are devoting atten- 
tion to the subject of courtesy is indi- 
cated in many ways. A card issued to 
the trade recently by the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., sums it all up 
in a paragraph: 


may 


A corporation may spread itself over 
the whole world, and may employ a hun- 
dred thousand men; but the average per- 
son will usually form his judgment of 
it through his contact with one individ- 
ual. If this person is rude or ineffi- 
cient, it will take a lot of kindness and 
efficiency to overcome the bad impres- 
sion. Every member of an organiza- 
tion who in any capacity comes in con- 
tact with the public is a salesman, and 
the impression he makes is an advertise- 
ment good or bad. 

* * & 


HE underlying thought of the mo- 
tive impelling executives to raise the 
standards of courtesy in the outposts of 
their offices is this: 
“All of us have something to sell, or 
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we wouldn’t be in business. We must 
have contact with other companies and 
other companies must have contact with 
us. What may we rightfully expect 
from the other fellows; if we do not 
treat their representatives with the same 
degree of courtesy and respect that we 
desire of them.” 

And that is the spirit that is spreading 
the gospel of courtesy. It’s good busi- 
ness. 


Furnace Operators in 
February Meeting 


Successful operation of a blast fur- 
nace when using either beehive or by- 
product coke outlined by J. S. 
Fraser, blast furnace manager for the 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Eastern States Blast 
Furnace and Coke Oven association held 
at the William Penn hotel Feb. 19. With 
charts, Mr. Fraser graphically showed 
the results achieved under given sets of 
circumstances and conditions. 

Approximately 170 members and guests 
were present, and 18 new members were 
elected, bringing the total to 186. Presi- 
dent L. E. Riddle, general superintendent 
of the city blast furnaces, Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, presided. Other officers 
present were Vice President D. M. Rugg, 
superintendent of the Donner-Hanna 
Coke Corp., Buffalo, and  Secretary- 
Treasurer H. E. McDonnell, superintend- 
ent of blast furnaces, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va. 

The next meeting will be held in May 
at a time and place to be decided upon 
later, possibly at the Country club, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Attendants at the February 
meeting came from as far west as Chi- 
cago, as far east as Philadelphia, and 
from Wheeling on the south and Buffalo 
on the north. 


were 


New Use Developed for 
Steel Floor Plates 
Four steel producers in this country 
manufacturing so-called 
floor plates. They are the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
and the Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
The latter company began 


now are 
diamond 


risburg, Pa. 
the manufacture of these floor plates 
about the middle of 1924. These floor 
plates are used extensively in the con- 
struction of stairways, platforms and 
treads in boiler rooms and power plants 
and for numerous other purposes. A 
new use recently developed for this 
product and which is showing consider- 
able growth is in road and bridge con- 
struction. The plates are placed where 
the traffic is found the heaviest. 








Heated 
by Electricity 


(Concluded from Page 563) 


Soaking Pit Is 


was the 
determination of metal loss in scale. Both 


of the test on the electric pit 


electric and 
weighed 
and after the fourth pass in the mill, 
The average loss of electric heated ingots 
ingots 
scale 
loss on electric ingots seemed to be about 
the same regardless of the time the ingot 


gas-heated ingots were 


before charging into the pits 


was 0.75 per cent, and on gas 


substantially 1.75 per cent. The 


was in the pit, an indication that this 
0.75 per cent loss was caused by the air 
striking the after 
before charging into the pit. In the 
case of the gas-heated ingots, the scale 


ingot stripping and 


increased as the time in the pit ‘was in- 
creased. While the record of loss on the 
gas-heated ingots in this case was only 
1.75 per cent, it is believed that this 
figure is too low for average practice, 
as records taken from a number of other 
installations of indicate 
that a scale loss of 2.75 per cent is more 


gas-heated pits 


nearly the average loss. 

The difference in scale is best shown 
by Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5. Fig. 2 shows 
a 7400-pound chrome-nickel ingot heated 
in the electric pit. Fig. 3 shows an ingot 
of the same heat heated in the gas pit, 
the photograph being taken at the same 
number of seconds after the ingot was 
removed from the pit as was the view 
of the electric ingot. 
heated to approximately 2350 degrees 
Fahr. Fig. 4 shows a 6800-pound carbon 
ingot heated in the electric pit, and Fig. 
5 an ingot of the same heat put through 
the gas pit. Fig. 1 shows the top of the 
electric pit with the cover open and 
an ingot being removed from the top. 


Both ingots were 


Power Required in Rolling 


Since ingots from the electric pit could 
be and were heated to the desired roll- 
ing temperature, and perhaps were more 
evenly heated throughout, the power re- 
quired for rolling electric ingots was less 
than for gas ingots heated to the same 
skin temperature, and it was noted also 
that the peak load on the mill was less 
when rolling electric ingots than when 
rolling ingots heated in the gas pits. It 
will be noted that in Table I the aver- 
age peak load demand was 9 per cent 
less for electric ingots than for the gas 
heated ingots, and that the kilowatt-hours 
per ton for rolling electric ingots was 
25.8 per cent less than for the gas- 
heated ingots. This can be 
for best by the assumption that the 
electric ingots were more evenly and 
thoroughly heated, which is borne out 
by the temperature readings in Table I, 
which shows that there was less drop 
in temperature of the electric ingots be- 
tween the fourth and ninth passes. 


accounted 
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Fig. 1—When Melting 
Is Completed, the Fur- 
nace May Be Lifted 
and Poured Directly 














A Charge of 600 Pounds 

of Copper Has Been 

Melted in the Crucible 
Under Charcoal 


Melting with High Frequency 


IGH frequency currents have 
H been applied to melting and 

heat treating operations on a 
laboratory scale for seven or _ eight 
years, Commercial installations have 
been made for producing alloys of 
nickel-iron, gold-platinum, osmium-irid- 
ium and other metals which require high 
temperatures, freedom from contamina- 
tion and thorough mixing. High §fre- 
quency furnaces also are used commer- 
cially for melting metals of the tungsten 
group in graphite containers for pro- 
ducing carbides. 

The principle of these furnaces is that 
of a transformer in which the primary 
is a coil of copper conductor and the 
secondary is a mass of conducting ma- 
terial within the coil. The high fre- 
quency furnace may have a bath in the 


The author is with the Ajax Electrothermic 
Corp., Trenton, N 


Induction Furnace 
Designed to Meet 
Special Problems 


By Dudley Willcox 


form of a cylinder which has small 
radiating surface for a given volume. 
The metal bath may be contained in an 
ordinary crucible. The current does not 
heat the coil much above room tempera- 
ture, but the mass within the coil is 
rapidly heated to the melting point and 
higher, if desired. The metal is stirred 
by electro-magnetic forces assuming 


thorough mixing of alloys. 

The usual form of high frequency cur- 
rent converter consists of a reactance, 
a step-up transformer, a special form 














of discharge gap, and a bank of con- 
densers. Current from 60 cycle power 
lines is changed to oscillatory current 
having a frequency which is the natural 
period of the furnace circuit. 

Fig. 2 shows a high frequency furnace 
operated from a rotary high frequency 
generator. Fig. 3 shows the generator 
driven by a steam turbine operating with 
10 pounds steam pressure. A bank of 
condensers shown at the right of Fig. 
3 serves to correct the power factor of 
the furnace circuit. In place of the 
steam turbine an oversize synchronous 
motor to drive the generator may be 
used to correct the power factor. 

The furnace illustrated has been used 
for melting nickel-silver and copper, and 
the stirring effect is pronounced as in 
the case of small furnaces operated with 
oscillatory current. About 600 pounds 
of copper can be melted in a little over 


Fig. 2—Left—Melting Copper Strips 

in the Induction Furnace. Fig. 3— 

Right—Turbo-generator and Condensers 
for Power Factor Correction 
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FIG. 4—ETCHED SECTION OF 225 POUND 
INGOT OF NICKEL-IRON ALLOY 
MADE IN A HIGH FREQUENCY 
FURNACE 


an hour with a power input of about 
100 kilowatts. 

Fig. 1 shows the furnace containing 
molten copper being poured into a series 
of iron molds. The power can be ap- 
plied during pouring if necessary to 
keep the contents at the proper pouring 
temperature. The heat shown was 
melted under a covering of charcoal. 


The data shown in the accompanying 


TEL cee Eee Chee TET eer 


but the cost of melting is nevertheless 
considered low. Some of the melting is 
done under a vacuum and some under 
hydrogen. 

An etched section of an ingot of 
nickel-iron alloy weighing 225 pounds is 
shown in Fig. 4. Not the least interest- 
ing feature of the production is that the 
ingots are not cropped. It will be ob- 
served that the ingot has a flat top. 
While there are a few shrinkage holes 
near the top they are found to weld on 
forging and the entire ingot is rolled. 


Builder Removes 


Second Plant 


Removal of its Newton Machine Tool 
Works from Philadelphia to Rochester, 
N. Y., is announced by the Consolidated 


Tool 


Comparative Data on High Frequency Melting 


Crucible Metal Pounds 
COE PORUMNIVEE occ ccccccccves 636 
Tiet «SUE BVGE cnc cc ccccccces 636 
Cold Common Brass ............ 636 
Hot Common Brass ........:.-. 636 
Es isn diss bib vb a ad 0 Oe 636 
Cala? Wieteel-Silwer .ncccccccccecs 600 


*(Data on last line taken by E. F. 
wilt WUN 


table are interesting as comparisons of 
the efficiency of the furnace in melting 
different materials and different forms 
of material. In the first four cases the 
material was charged in the form of 
bb and 
recorded 


scrap pressed into cabbages some 
loose scrap. The fifth melt 
consisted only of copper strips as il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2. The sixth melt was 
of a solid lump of nickel-silver which 
had been allowed to freeze in the cru- 
cible over night. It will be noted that 
the efficiency in this last case was some- 
what better than when cabbaged nickel- 
silver was melted as recorded in the 
first line of the tabulation. A molten 
mass may solidify in the crucible and be 
re-melted without cracking or injuring 
the crucible. 

Another interesting high frequency fur- 
mace installation was made recently at 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
melting nickel-iron and silicon-iron al- 
loys in 225 pound lots—operating the 
furnaces from a 5000 cycle generator, 


This company is 


driven by a direct current motor. The 
generator is rated at 100 kilowatts and 
practically the full power is delivered to 
the furnace circuit. A melt takes 
than an hour. The necessity for keep- 
ing the carbon content of their alloys to 


less 


Total 
Kilowatt Time of melting KW-H. 


the or- 
ganizations of these plants and the con- 


solidation through combining 
sequent large reduction of expense by 
as 
reasons Just recently 
the Colburn Machine Tool Works was 
moved from Cleveland to Rochester, the 
change being accomplished without any 


eliminating duplications are given 


for the change. 


material interruption in production and 
with large economies in operation. 
The 


sists 


Consolidated corporation § con- 
three of which, 


Newton, will be lo- 


of five divisions; 
Bets, Colburn and 
cated at Rochester; the Hilles & Jones 
Works at Wilmington, Del.; and the 
Modern Works at Erie, Pa. Encourag- 
ing reports on business conditions are 
given out by the corporation. The Hilles 
& Jones Works at Wilmington has in- 
creased its working force materially on 
account of an increased amount of busi- 
ness, particularly from plate and struc- 
The Modern Works at 
Erie has more business in small tools 
than it has had in any similar period 
The Rochester 


tural shops. 


since the consolidation. 











Canada maintained its position as the 


the astonishingly low figure of 0.006 per largest importer of United States iron 
cent or less makes it necessary to use a and steel, taking 31 per cent of the 
non-carbonaceous crucible. The Zicon tonnage shipped. This is a decline 
crucibles used, last only for one heat, from 39 per cent of t total in 1923. 
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Lbs. per 
aoe _— — ae KWH Works is enlarging its facilities and is 
92.8 1 18.6 121.8 5.23 adding to its shop force. 
99 1 04 105.5 6.02 
99.5 43 71.3 8.9 ; 2 
a. f B. Be ee Institute Meet in May 
ee a : 
ee Pear ae pe one ae eee, The annual meeting of the British 
Iron and Steel institute will be held 
Thursday and Friday, May 7 and 8 
Machine Tool Corp. which has its gen- at the house of the Institution of Civil 
eral offices at Rochester. Increased ef- Engineers, Great George street, Lon- 
ficiency which will result from the con- don. 
WI! J . Tent 1 . 
rere U. S. Steel Went in 1924 
G IXTY FIVE per cent of the steel es " 
exports of the United States in ALL OTHERS 
the first 11 months of 1924 stayed on | 15% 
the American Continents, according to | 
the iron and steel division of the = — a 
department of commerce. Sales to _| COLOMBIA 3% on 
foreign markets fell off 2 per cent from | Sees at SURSTE 3S 
: : ARGENTINA 3% 
the proportion established for the cor- [GREAT BRITAIN 34 
responding period of 1923. Shipments [ < HINA 3% | 
to the Far East amounted to 25 per | PHILIPPINES 3% | 
cent of the exports for the first 11 LL 4% | 
months of 1924 znd the same period | MEXICO ot & 
of 1923. Australian, Indian and Jap ia a en 
anese markets shrank in relative im- CUBA 9% 
portance but these were counterbalanced i 
by increases in sales to China and the | 
Phillipine islands. Japan took 15 per JAPAN 154 
cent of the exports in the 1924 period. 
European business totaled 6 per cent . e - 
of the total exportation, with the 
United Kingdom and Ireland taking 
half of that 
CANADA 31% 
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OLO STYLE HAND MADE FLAT-TWIST 


AND SQUARE FORGED DRILLS 
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Fig. 1 
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of early tools for drilling holes and forms 


of drills 


mproving Modern | wist Drills 


The Story of Evolution of Metal Drills Is One of Constant Refinement of 
Quality of Steel, Improvements in Form of Drill 


and Changes in Cutting Angle 


By Bruce W. Benedict and W. Penn Lukens 


ECAUSE practice governing the cutting of metals is a vital factor in the problem of increasing 
B production in modern manufacturing, the engineering experiment station of the University of II- 
linois has planned a series of investigations of the design and performance of metal working tools. 
Preliminary work on the first investigation, which deals with twist drills, has been completed and the 
results are set forth in Bulletin No. 103, “An Investigation of Twist Drills’ by Bruce W. Benedict and 


W. Penn Lukens. 


The tests, which were made on relatively soft gray tron, provide an abundance of 


confirmatory and definite data on the influence of the helix and clearance angles, as well as of other 


drill characteristics. 


Appendix I of the report affords such a straightforward outline of the development of twist drills 
with a discussion of the principal factors affecting their performance that it is abstracted in the accom- 


panying article. 


O PRODUCE holes in hard ma- 
terials seems to have been one 


of the early needs of the human 
since evidences are found of many 


race, 
early and crude devices for drilling Al- 
most invariably the primitive drill took 


the form of a sharp iron or stone point 
attached to a wooden shaft. The drill- 
ing action of this device was one of 
scraping or crushing rather than of true 
cutting. The motion imparted di- 
rectly by the 


was 


rolling wooden shaft be- 


tween the palms of the hands or indi- 
rectly through the medium of a bow 
or a stick-and-string arrangement. In 
any case the motion was a reciprocating 
one, and the whole process required pa- 
tience and The usual requirement 
was to produce a hole in wood, but not 
infrequently the pump and bow drills 
were used in operations on glass, stone, 
and crockery. Among a few tribes was 
found a heavy two-man drill capable of 


care. 


piercing iron. 


The direct progenitor of the present 
twist drill was the old style flat drill, 
made usually of carbon steel in a black- 
smith shop and shaped according to the 
ideas of the maker. Such a drill could 
usually be forged in a few minutes. A 
length of square stock was flattened at 
one end and given a rough diamond shape, 
possibly with the edges turned over a bit 
to form a sort of hooked lip and then 
by means of a file or grindstone, the cut- 
ting lips and point were sharpened and 
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the drill was brought to its final form. 
Drills of this type may be found in use 
at the present time, and although very 
inefficient they possess certain advantages 
due to the fact that they may be made 
with an extra long shank for deep holes 
or made in odd sizes. 

The usual flat drill was made of square 
stock, but sometimes flat stock was used, 
probably because it was easier to forge 
and to grind and provided more space 


tain any real degree of efficiency. Then 
experimentation began with the different 
forms of milled flutes, with the helix 
angle of the flutes, with forms of point 
grinding, and the composition of 
the steel used. 

Practically only in the last decade has 
any other than carbon been 
but previous to that the drill had been 
given a certain uniformity of design. The 
disadvantages of the drills used 


with 
used, 


steel 


pre 





















































FIG. STANDARD CUTTING 


CUTTING 


for the disposal of chips. Then some 
artisan tried twisting the drill 
was hot from the forge and discovered 
that he had a tool which gave noticeably 
better The idea of the twisted 
drill led in time to the development of 
similar to the 


while it 


service. 


a tool less 


modern flat twist drill, but it was still 


more or 


in a crude state. Only when drills be 
gan to be made as a special product 
(the Morse Twist Drill Co. in 1862 


was the first manufacturer), did they as- 


sume any uniformity of design or at- 
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TOOLS SHOWING 


THE CLEARANCE AND 


ANGLES 


vious to the last decade lay in the fact 
that they had to be kept cool to prevent 
drawing the temper; this condition in turn 
meant that drill had to be 
run slowly or that some special provi 
had to be 


either the 
%- 
supplying a 
and Such 
a tool did not meet the requirements of 


sion made for 


cooling lubricating medium. 


modern large and rapid production so 


after high speed steels had proved their 
value in lathe and planer tools, attempts 


were made to use twist drills. 


Twist drills of high-speed steel are 


still in the process of development, both 
with references to the metals used and 
the form of the drill. The principles of 
design determined for carbon steel drills 


have to a large extent governed in 
the making of the high-speed drill. Ex. 
periments are still mecessary to estab 
lish the proper helix angle, flute space, 
web thickness, and point grinding. The 
steel used varies according to the for- 
mulas of the different drill makers. [It 


has been determined by analysis that the 
composition varies widely and that even 
the carbon content shows no regularity. 


The carbon content varies from 0,25 
to 0.60 per cent, manganese from 0.25 
to 0.60 per cent, chromium from 0 
to 5.0 per cent, tungsten from 100 
to 20.0 per cent, and cobalt, vanadium, 
and silicon, etc. within narrow limits 
according to the ideas of the different 


steel and drill makers. 

This matter of the most desirable al- 
loy has not been thoroughly investigated, 
Even at the present stage of the develop- 
the advantages of the 
are apparent especially 


ment, however, 
high-speed drill 
where rapid production necessitates high 
speeds and heavy feeds. 


Two Cutting Lips Provided 


The modern drill consists of a straight 
metal shank carrying at one end two 
equal cutting lips and at the other 
some’ means of attaching the drill to a 
device which will impart the neces- 
sary rotary motion to it. The earlier 
types of drills were simple affairs, as 
may be seen by reference to Fig. 1, 


with the lips usually so shaped that a 
reciprocating rotary motion could be used. 

The form of flutes necessary to give 
best results is still a subject for dis- 
cussion, various manufacturers using dif- 
ferent forms. Three forms of flute are 
shown in C. The requirements are that 
shall shape the chips to a 
compact drilling steel and 
that it shall afford adequate space for 
their disposal. Usually the milling cut- 
ters are so shaped that in connection with 


this space 


helix when 


a 118-degree included point angle the cut- 
lip will be a straight edge. Ap- 
parently there is no reason to believe that 
the more eff- 
cient 


ting 


cutting edge is 
concave edge, 
but the sentiment in favor of the straight 
Practice with 


straight 


than a convex or 


edge is firmly established. 


regard to the helix angle also varies 


within certain limits ,there being standard 
helix angle of 20 


uniforn i 
with a_ helix 


drills with a 


degrees and others angle 


of 32 
to favor a 
25 


degrees. 
drill 


degrees, sometimes uniform from tang 


General practice seems 


with a helix of about 


to point and sometimes varying from 


20 degrees at the tang to 25 at the point. 
The 


twist is that it provides a greater chip 


theory of this variable or “increase” 


space at the tang, where this space would 
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otherwise be decreased by the increasing 
thickness of the web. Drills for work 
in brass or similar soft material give 
best results when the drill flute 1s 
straight (helix angle equals zero de- 
grees), as shown in Fig. 2. In fact it is 
logical to suppose that this helix angle 
could well have different values according 
to the material worked, just as the grind- 
ing angles used for lathe tools operating 
on steel are different from those used 
on cast iron. D in Fig. 2 shows the 
straight flute drill, the standard 25 or 
26-degree drill, and a special drill hav- 
ing a helix angle of 45 degrees. 

The workmanship on modern twist 
drills is of a high order, and it is not 
unusual to find the cutting diameters 
guaranteed to within 0.005 inch, but this 
diameter is true for only a small por- 
tion of the drill. Back of each advanc- 
ing edge the drill may be concentric 
for a tenth of an inch, at which point 
the radial clearance begins, ranging 
from 0.01 to 0.05 inch. Usually this clear- 
ance is eccentric as shown in E, and is 
produced by milling or grinding with the 
drill slightly off center. The drill has 
also a longitudinal clearance to prevent 
its binding in deep holes. 


Composition of High-Speed Steels 
With few 


metal of all high-speed steels is iron, 


exceptions the primary 


and since the ultimate cost of the steel 
is high by reason of the alloys used, the 
best grades of iron, low in sulphur and 
phosphorus, are used. Carbon was for a 
long time the principal alloy used, and 
the product was known as steel, soft 
steel, hard steel, carbon steel. or tool 
steel according to the variation in car- 
bon content. Although steel has been in 
use for many centuries, it was not until 
1860 that alloys other than carbon were 
used intelligently in its production. Pre- 
vious to that time the famous Damascus 
steels are known to have contained 
tungsten, nickel, and possibly manga- 
nese, although these were present in a 
natural alloyed ore and were not added 
by the makers. In 1860 Robert Mushet 
discovered that the addition of tungsten 
and manganese in fairly large percent- 
ages would produce a tool steel hard 
enough for use without the usual 
quenching processes but needed only to 
be cooled in the air. Steels of this com- 
position are known as “self hardening,” 
or “air hardening” steels and were the 
immediate progenitors of the modern 
high-speed steels. Since 1880, much ex- 
perimenting has been done in ascertain- 
ing the effect on steel of adding such 
substances as _ tungsten, chromium, 
manganese, silicon, vanadium, cobalt, 
and even copper, and aluminum. The 
possibility of so many alloys in so many 
percentages and the peculiarities pro- 
duced by variations in the forging and 
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Analyses of Typical English Tool Steels 


S Si Mn W Cr V Mo 
0.60 0.30 0.04 i 14.62 3.58 1.04 ).54 
0.064 0.00 0.00 14.76 4.27 1.00 1.22 
0.063 0.00 0.16 7.77 2.51 0.95 0.00 


heat treatment open a wide field for in- 
vestigation. 

It is true that there is still much to 
be done in investigating the effect of al- 
loys on steel, but enough has been done 
to warrant certain definite statements. 
Taylor, in 1907, laid down certain rules 
for composition and treatment for lathe 
tools which still are generally followed. 
He recommended a low manganese con- 
tent, a carbon content of not more than 
0.86 per cent, about 6 per cent chrom- 
ium, 19 per cent tungsten, low silicon 
and less than one per cent vanadium. 
His rules for heat treatment were: 


— 


Heat slowly to 1500 degrees Fahr. 

2. Heat rapidly from that tempera- 
ture to just below the melting point. 

3. Cool rapidly to below 1550 degrees. 

4. Cool rapidly or slowly to room 
temperature. 

5. Reheat to 1150 degrees for about 
five minutes. 

6. Cool to room temperature rapidly 
or slowly. 

He further stated that this treatment 
would apply to any high-speed steel and 
that the method of obtaining these tem- 
peratures was of small importance, pro- 
vided only that they could be deter- 
mined with exactness and that the tool 
was not allowed to oxidize. A fresh 
coal fire was recommended for the ini- 
tial heating and a lead bath for the re- 
beating. More recent writers suggest 
gas muffle furnaces for the initial heat- 
ing and salt baths for tempering. 

That Taylor’s formula may not hold 
for twist drills is suggested by some of 
the later investigators. In drills the 
conditions are such as to call for slightly 
different qualities in the metal, notably 
a greater toughness and strength. This 
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logically leads to a lower percentage of 
carbon. Other considerations lead to a 
somewhat lower chromium content, and 
recent experiments suggest the use of a 
cobalt alloy and an increase in the per- 
centage of vanadium. C, A. H. Lants- 
berry suggests as the result of a study 
of a series of drill tests a steel contain- 
ing not more than 14 per cent 
tungsten, about 4 per cent chromium, 
1 per cent vanadium, and carbon less 
than 0.60 per cent. Analyses of a num- 
ber of stock American drills as deter- 
mined by Norris of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., in 1911, are given 
in the accompanying table. These 
analyses show both the wide variation 
of values for the different variables and 
the tendency toward a low carbon and 
chromium content. The generally 
larger manganese content is noticeable, 
giving, according to Lantsberry, a 
greater hardness and a resistance to fire- 
cracking or cracks in hardening. 
Lantsberry gives analyses of three of 
the most satisfactory of the English 
tool steels in the accompanying table. 
The chemical composition of the steel 
is, however, not the only factor which 
affects its performance, even when the 
heat treatments are identical. It has 
been established that the forging proc- 
esses may be regulated to give a harder 
and tougher product. For this reason 
forged flute drills and many flat twist 
drills give better results than milled 
drills; thus of the drills analyzed by 
Norris the low tungsten drill T gave 
greater endurance than drill E both be- 
ing milled drills, but drill J, also a high 
tungsten drill of forged flute design, was 
practically as good as drill T. 
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Analyses of 22 American Stock Drills 


Drill i Si S 
A 0.48 0.20 0.014 
B 0.41 trace 0.017 
S 0.41 trace 0.012 
D 0.25 0.19 0.014 
E 0.38 0.05 0.010 
F 0.43 0.32 0.012 
G 0.49 0.19 0.018 
H 0.44 0.14 0.016 
I 0.24 trace 0.023 
J 0.48 0.14 0.017 
K 0.46 trace 0.010 
L 0.32 trace 0.018 
M 0.45 0.09 0.015 
N 0.54 trace 0.014 
Oo 0.44 0.09 0.015 
P 0.57 0.48 0.017 
Q 0.43 0.19 0.018 
R 0.49 0.10 0.019 
S 0.55 trace 0.012 
- 0.41 0.19 0.011 
U 0.45 0.19 0.015 
Ww 0.49 0.09 0.010 


P Mn Ww Cr 
0.010 0.40 15.86 3.46 
trace 0.57 17.29 3.24 
0.015 0.50 , 17.84 3.12 
trace 0.50 16.18 3.05 
0.012 0.28 19.98 4.95 
0.018 0.27 15.80 2.28 
0.012 0.28 19.45 2.89 
trace 0.32 15.54 3.14 
0.012 . 0.27 19.43 4.07 
0.037 0.21 13.88 2.96 
0.025 0.50 14.98 2.65 
0.045 0.35 18.00 3.05 
0.017 0.55 17.80 2.89 
0.015 0.28 19.43 3.10 
0.012 0.52 17.76 2.90 
0.020 0.60 13.50 4.08 
0.038 0.28 19.51 3.00 
0.015 0.48 18.79 4.70 
0.017 0.48 18.95 3.01 
0.037 0.34 10.31 3.20 
0.017 0.55 17.84 2.88 
0,032 0.24 18.39 2.35 
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Cancellation Not a Dead Issue 


LTHOUGH little has been said during the 
A past year about revocation of contracts, it is 

not safe to assume that the problem of can- 
cellations is dead. Conditions in industry now 
present few causes for canceling orders. Buying 1s 
on a more conservative and perhaps more intelli- 
gent basis than usual and excellent transportation 
facilities give purchasers assurance of prompt de 
liveries. Yet in spite of these favorable conditions 
occasional cancellations are reported, indicating that 
not all buyers recognize the importance of fulfilling 
contracts. 

But what would happen if industry were to go 
through another experience such as that of 1920 
and 1921, when sharp deflation followed a_ period 
of pyramided demand? If such a situation should 
arise five or ten years from now, would manufac 
turers resort to wholesale cancellations as they 
did in October and November in 1920? 


The answer lies largely in the developments of 
the next few years. From the low esteem to which 
it descended in 1920, the contract now has been 
elevated to a fair state of inviolability. This re 
covery has been helped by the action of trade or- 
ganizations and individual manufacturers in adopt- 
ing codes of ethics which uphold the sanctity of 
contracts. Relations between producers and con- 
sumers are improving, due to a more widespread 
recognition of the importance of the distribution 
problem. Thanks to upsets suffered in the past five 
years, most manufacturers are conducting business 
more cautiously than for many years. 

Industrial leaders should continue to work for 
higher principles in business conduct. Only by 
constantly applying the power of good example 
can the small minority who practice unwarranted 
cancellation be convinced of their error. If the 


cn 


executive mind can be trained to regard a business 
pledge as irrevocable, industry will have little to 
fear when the next crisis tempts cancellations. 





Winning Power Through Ownership 


' J ITH the offering to the public of a majority of 
the common stock of the world’s largest meat 
packing interest, it becomes increasingly patent 
it is the United States and not Russia that is 
undergoing something of an economic revolution. The 
railroads, the public utilities, the great industrials like 
United States Steel Corporation, all have a wide stock 
distribution. In many, employe participation is being 
encouraged. The larger utilities are fostering customer- 
ownership. The American workman and salaried man 
is becoming dominant economically by peaceful pene- 
tration, in contrast to the bloody and self-frustrating 
methods of the Russian communists. As he acquires his 
interest he is becoming educated in the modes and man- 
ners of business, the best insurance against abuse of his 
growing power. 





Turning Waste Into Wealth 
BE. . since Secretary Hoover undertook the task 


of eliminating waste in industry, the results of 
his work have been accumulating until now the 
savings are of great magnitude. In talking before the 
American Engineering council recently, Mr. Hoover 
stated that although the department of commerce had 
spent only $100,000 a year in its campaign, reform in 
correcting wasteful practices in industry had brought 
about savings of more than $600,000,000 annually. 
Much of Mr. Hoover’s effort has been devoted 
to standardization of sizes and varieties, and in over- 
coming waste effort. More recently the government has 
given attention to the conservation of resources in the 
soil, such as oil. It is to be hoped that such conserva- 
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tion efforts will become the subject of major attention. 
Waste of timber lands, waste of by-products in the 
beehive coking oven, waste of helium gas, waste of oil 
and many other wastes can be eliminated. In eliminat- 
ing such wastes there is a wonderful opportunity to 
prolong indefinitely the industrial supremacy of the 
United States. 





Changing Tendencies in Building 


GLANCE at the figures of building construction 
A for January reveals one striking fact. This is that 

the tendency is for residential building to decline, 
compared with the tremendous activities for that class 
of construction one year ago, while commercial building 
is coming to the front. All building is a little less ac- 
tive than it was at the start of 1924. Total awards in 27 
states, reported by F. W. Dodge, in January amounted 
to 42,341,600 square feet. 
cent from January 1924. 


This was a loss of 15 per 
Residential construction de- 
clined 35 per cent, while industrial awards were 25 per 
cent greater. 

The record of values shows the changing trend in an- 
other way. In January 1924 the proportion of residential 
construction was 56 per cent of the whole, while com- 
mercial and industrial buildings accounted for only 21 
per cent. In January 1925 residential building had 
dropped to 43 per cent of all construction awards, while 
commercial and industrial structures had climbed to 29 
per cent. No other conclusion is possible than that the 
housing shortage has grown less acute, while business 
recovery is creating an increasing demand for buildings 
for commerce. 





Will Industry Form Into States? 
: io editor of a magazine of the semi-popular 


type is quoted as saying in an address “Within 25 
years this country will be divided into industrial 
states instead of being divided geographically into states 


like Ohio and Pennsylvania. The textile industry will 


be one state, and the coal industry another ” 

The only interpretation that can be given this state- 
ment is that we will change the official boundary lines 
of our states to coincide with the predominence of 
industries. Youngstown and Pittsburgh being within 
70 miles of one another, and being centers of the iron 
and steel industry, presumably would be in one of the 
new states. 

We have heard of those industries being in a state 
of prosperity, or depression, and even discord, but 
could not conceive of them being in one state all by 
themselves. 

We suspect some one has been dreaming dreams 
and seeing the bogey of “industrialism” and perhaps 
“feudalism” as it appeared years ago when superstitious 
fancies were more common than they are today. Indus- 
try never will be segregated and regulated, aided, or 


hampered, in this country by merely changing political 
boundary lines of states; not in 25 years or 125 years. 





Scrap Is Trade Variable 


CRAP has long been regarded as an important in- 
S dex to the trend of business in iron and steel. The 

stimulation of scrap after a prolonged dullness, is 
generally regarded as a sign of better times ahead. Yet, 
when operations reach a high rate, an unsettled condi- 
tion in scrap often prevails. Such has been the case for 
the past month or so. This leads to the conjecture in 
various quarters if conditions in the steel industry are 
not as good as generally assumed, or if an early drop in 
mill schedules is not likely. Neither is necessarily the 
case. In times of high operations, many mills resort to 
duplexing, or the use of hot metal instead of scrap. 
While this method is more expensive, it speeds up pro- 
duction and scrap consumption falls. This, of course, is 
to be regarded as just one factor, but one sometimes 
lost sight of. Consequently, while of significance, the 
movement of scrap is not always to be interpeted too lit- 
erally. 





Unpaid Wages Bring Tribute 
tus that the Illinois Steel Co. is taking over 


at Gary some 17,000 idle Indiana coal miners have 

proved unfounded but serve to direct attention 
once more to the artificial wage basis which levies 
tribute on all consumers of coal.. Common labor 
in Chicago district steel mills receives about 44 cents 
an hour, while unskilled mine labor is paid 92 cents. 
The mine laborer is lucky to get in half time. In an 
average year at both Gary and the coal mines, un- 
skilled labor probably receives the same total but the 
steel worker and his family have been housed more 
comfortably and been freer from the spector of unem- 
ployment and want. The buyer of coal, however, pays 
this 92-cent rate, and not a yearly average, on every 
ton he buys. One remedy is to absorb in other in- 
dustries the nation’s 200,000 surplus of coal miners, but 
few employers want to take over men inoculated with 
the part-time and holiday virus and possessing a state 
of mind approving their union’s tactics at Herrin. 





Traffic Climbs To New Heights 
| + mete the first six weeks of 1925 loadings of 


revenue freight in this country, have exceeded 

those for the corresponding period of 1924 by 
179,000 cars. The increase was 334 per cent. Com- 
pared with the same weeks of 1923 the gain was 5%4 
per cent; compared with 1920 it was 1114 per cent. 
Thus it is seen that traffic this year has climbed to new 
heights. That is in accordance with forecasts as well 
as with the movement after previous industrial reactions 
such as appeared in 1924. These setbacks usually are 
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followed by a period of record breaking traffic, reflect- 
ing the replenishment of exhausted stocks of goods in 
many lines. That seems to be what is happening now. 
Evidence is appearing in some industries that the 
process of refilling stocks is near completion and that 
continued large scale production and distribution will 
depend upon the level of consumption. Just what that 
is to be will be better defined shortly as spring demand 
develops. 


Close Buying and Good Buying 
3 THESE highly competitive days nobody can 


afford to pay more than the market price for 
any commodity. Everybody is out to buy their 
raw material as cheaply as possible and sell thei 
finished products for as much as they can. Or 
ganized efforts to lower the price of raw materials 
have been and are being conducted in the present 
market. Trade associations for instance, are send- 
ing out letters to members, suggesting that purchas- 
ing agents be instructed not to buy pig iron for 
second quarter unless at $2 below the prevailing 
market. A similar suggestion is being issued on 
coal. 

There is a happy medium for efforts of this sort 
and it is up to the executives of the companies so 
approached to decide where that lies. Else they 
may find they will be impaled by their own ag- 
their own market will be slumping, 


gressiveness 
buyers’ 


their customers too, will inaugurate a 
strike until the manufactured articles are reduced, 
and they may find their last state worse than the 
first. Manufacturers cannot hope to lower the cost 
of their various raw materials and retain that ad 
vantage; their customers are not asleep and will 
want some of the advantage at least. The pur- 
chasing agent who studies not only his buying but 
his selling markets knows there is a point beyond 


which it is unprofitable to proceed. 


Zinc Output Runs High 


RODUCTION of slab zinc in January, both 
P,, the electrolytic and smelter processes, to- 

tal 50,386 tons. Production by the electro- 
lytic process was 7350 tons, indicating a smelter 
production of 43,000 tons. During the month an 
average of about 86,000 retorts operated, so a fair 
idea can be gained as to the capacity per retort, 
which has been a more or less mooted question. 
On the basis of the January showing, the output 
per month per retort was about 1000 pounds or 
slightly over 32 pounds a day. This figure marks 
a better rate per retort than usually is estimated 
and this efficiency may have contributed to the fact 
that the January slab zinc output was the largest 
in the peacetime history of the industry. 
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“Mr. Eberling’”’ True To Life 


fo THE Epitor 
HAVE read with interest the very interesting article upon 
“Improved Distribution’ in TRADE Review. The ex- 
perience of Mr. Eberling is a replica of almost every under- 
taking I have had during the past 25 years of expediting, coy- 
ering mainly large structural steel contracts and in some cases 
machinery and other constructional lines. If I may be bold 
enough to make a suggestion, you have not covered, what 
my experience leads me to believe one of the most vital 
points; that, the lack of basic information to proceed in an 
orderly manner to prosecute fabrication and delivery. 
W. A. VANDERVoRT, Expediter, 


IRON 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 18 
* * * 


Airplane Growth Needs Organization 


LTHOUGH America leads the world today in aircraft 
construction and our New York City to San 
air mail flies more miles per day than do all the 
air lines combined and is the only air line operat- 
ing day and night on a regular schedule, no attempt 
has been made in America to commercialize the engineering 
knowledge and organizing ability that the country possesses. 

W. B. Stout, president, Stout Metal Airplane Co., Detroit. 


designing and 
Francisco 
European 
both 


Divergent Interests Need Adjusting 


T IS foolish to deny a divergence of interest between em- 

ployers and employes. Every dispute over wages illustrates 
it. The need is to establish some means of adjusting these 
divergent claims without the wasteful conflict by which the 
power of each side is tested and the issue decided in favor of 
the stronger—Mary Van Kleeck, director of department of 
industrial studies, Russell Sage foundation, New York. 


* + * 


Country Still on High Price Level 


S A country, we are still operating on a very high price 

level, with labor well employed and at high wages. There 
is also a high average purchasing power on the part of the 
people generally, all of which would seem to point to a period 
of prosperity, and especially if our railroads maintain a normal 
volume of purchases—E. B. Leigh, President, Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co. 

~ x 


Believes in Educating the Masses 


VERYTHING that is done or said in favor of better 

and still better education is a step toward God and 
country and humanity. In _ self-defense, for the protec- 
tion of life and health and happiness the people must be 
educated.—E. H. Gary. 


« * * 
Working Overtime Has Drawback 
HE man who has continuously to work overtime is a 
poor executive. Any reduction in the payroll resulting 


thereby is counterbalanced many times by the loss in his own 
efficiency.—Charles Piez, Chairman, Link-Belt Co. 
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How Cancellations Affect Distribution 


N THIS issue Iron TRADE RE- 
I vIEW presents the fourth of 
a series of articles dealing with 
the general subject of distribu- 
tion of materials and manufac- 
tured commodities. The present 
article relates to cancellation of 
orders, and how this is tied up 
with distribution. Unfortunate- 
ly for the producers of some important raw materials 
and finished products contracts are not always inviolate, 
and this has been known to create considerable dis- 
satisfaction to manufacturers and confusion in the 
trade. The frequency with which cancellations devel- 
oped in 1920 led to the coining of the word “Can- 
celitis.” Cancelitis then appeared in its most virulent 
form, but industry never has been entirely freed from 
it. It persists to a certain extent in all of the leading 





Paying Dividends With Courtesy. 
See Page 564. 


industries, but as pointed out 
in the article, buyers and sellers 
have learned to regard contracts 
more generally as obligatory; 
business consciousness on this 
subject is beginning to assert it- 
self. Whether the improvement 
is temporary only can be determ- 
ined when there is another period 
of depression. Cancellations, however, do not all come 
in periods of reaction. Some buyers have been known 
to overestimate their requirements and then to ask for 
cancellation, refuse to accept what they bargained for, 
or delay deliveries, from one quarter to another, throw- 
ing the burden on the sellers. This has a widespread 
effect on distribution, and it is from this standpoint 
that the problem is analyzed in the article beginning 
on page 559. 
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Industry Awaits Spring Stimulation 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor. 


NDUSTRY has reached a fork in the road. Pro- 
duction of iron and steel and a few other basic 
industries has been rushing forward rapidly. 

Acceleration came from buying induced by three 
incentives. ‘These were: (1) To make up depleted 
stocks; (2) to get under the wire of low prices; 
and (3) to lay in supplies of material in anticipa- 
tion of greatly expanded consumption of goods. 
Meanwhile, finished products, due to seasonal re- 
laxation and cautious purchasing have lagged. 


HE time has now come when consumptive de- 

mand must measure up to expectations or pro- 
duction must taper off. In other words basic out- 
puts have sped ahead of consumption, just as last 
summer they fell in arrears. This has been par- 
ticularly true of iron and steel. Exhausted stocks 
have been largely refilled. The immediate outlook, 
therefore, depends upon spring activities. 


RODUCTION under present favorable labor and 

transportation conditions and more or less per- 
sistent hand-to-mouth buying, is more delicately 
responsive to demand. For that reason outputs 
are now a trifle slower in some iron and steel cen- 
ters. Both producers and users are awaiting defi- 
nite signs of probable demand. The boom psychol- 
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ogy has disappeared and the bogie of recklessness 
on the part of exuberantly confident business men 
is not now present. Possibly the conservatism of 
the moment is just what is needed to give balance 
situation. 


to the 


NQUESTIONABLY in some lines needs are 

accumulating. These may come upon the mar- 
ket with a rush, bolstering up outputs and prices for 
some time. The most probable source of new buying 
is the automobile trade. Motor car output has been 
cut down to 1922 levels. It is being held at the 
level of actual demand, in contrast with one year 
ago If 
spring weather germinates anything like a normal 
demand for new cars, an increase in outputs and 
in demand for material, is certain. 


when there was dizzy overproduction. 


A in all the spring months continue promising 
for trade. For the moment a more sober tone 
pervades industry as well as the speculative markets. 
One reason for this is found in the continued large ex- 
ports of gold which will tend -to stiffen money 
rates, curb speculative excesses, and make more 
remote the threatened gold inflation. The chart at 
the top of this page shows how gold exports are 


causing money gold stocks to dwindle. 
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HE composite market average of 14 iron HE stock market has been moving with- 
and steel products has moved gradually out much purpose since the early weeks 
higher since the first week of November. of 1925. Some spectacular upward move- 
Last week the average stood at $41.06. That ments have occurred, but the main body of 
was an advance of 6 per cent above the low- investment stocks has not continued the great 
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are weak. The test of advanced quotations there are important signs that shares are now 
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WEEKLY RAILROAD FREIGHT TRAFFIC | _ 
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Freight Movement 


REIGHT movements continue to mark up 

unprecedented records for this season of 
the year reflecting huge distribution. In the 
week ended Feb. 7 the total of car loadings 
was 928,244. That compared with 906,015 
cars in the corresponding period of 1924. In 
the first six weeks of 1925 loadings of all 
classes of revenue freight amounted to 5,379,237 
cars or 178,950 cars more than in the same 
period one year ago. The increase over the 
high record of 1924 was 3.4 per cent and com- 
pared with 1920 the gain was 11 per cent. 


Railroad Earnings 


ET earnings of Class 1 railroads in 1924 

amounted to $987,133,650 against $983,- 
736,200 in 1923. This increase was brought 
about in the face of a decrease of nearly 6 per 
cent in gross operating revenue. Freight 
traffic in 1924, measured in net ton miles, was 
6 per cent less than in the preceding year. In- 
creased efficiency in operation resulted in a 
reduction of nearly 8 per cent in operating 
expenses compared with 1923. Lower freight 
rates than the 1920 level saved shippers $670,- 
000,000 last year. 
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Foreign Trade 
XPORTS of merchandise in January to- 


taled $447,000,000. This 
than the big grain exporting months of Oc- 
tober and November, but with those excep- 
tions it was the largest figure for any month 
Unprecedented exports 
of cotton partly explain the heavy aggregate. 
Imports of $346,000,000 were the largest for 
any month since May, 
greater domestic industrial activity with needs 
for more raw material. 
active foreign competition in home market. 


since February, 1921. 


was 


1923. They 


They also indicate 


reflect 


smaller 


ports. 


Gold Movement 


NEW chapter in international finance is 
being written by the huge outflow of 


gold from this country. 
of the metal amounted to $73,488,505. 
was the largest outgo for any month in his- 
tory except for June, 1919. The excess of ex- 
ports over imports was $69,265,358, and that 
figure stands unsurpassed. Exports of gold 
have followed a decade of unprecedented im- 
The gold is now departing largely be- 
cause the recent loans to Europe have in- 
creased financial strength abroad. 


In January exports 
This 
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|The Market Week 








Mills Stull Are 











Running High 


Liberal Specifications and Fair New Business Sustain the Situation—Signs of 
Spring Pick-up Are Awaited—Some Concessions in Automobile 
Steel—Raw Materials Are Inactive 


TEEL producers generally find difficulty in build- 
ing up backlogs of business but a liberal run of 
specifications plus a fair amount of new tonnage 

still is sufficient to keep production in high gear. 
This condition is making the industry more dependent 
than usual on incoming week-to-week tonnage. Fresh 
buying is beginning to show more signs of stirring as 
spring approaches and the volume into which it may 
develop becomes a matter of immediate importance now 
that first quarter contracts are nearing termination. 
The position of Chicago mills remains better than the 
average since they have accumulated a several months’ 
order book and continue to maintain it in the 
of heavy production. Partially because of the large 
business of its Chicago subsidiary and other factors, the 
Steel corporation is able to make a better showing 
on its bookings than the independent companies. 


face 


Operations after having yielded slightly from 
the recent topmost level, are substantially un- 


changed this week. The Steel corporation is run- 
ning at 934 per cent of ingot capacity compared 
with a high rate of 95 per cent two weeks ago. 
Independent plants are 80 per cent active, making 
the average for the general industry 88 per cent. 
Chicago, the strongest point, still is maintaining 
100 per cent production. Valley sheet mills are 
86 per cent active this week, a gain of 2 per cent. 
Wage conditions still keep the 
coke situation confused and buyers 
are waiting until the air is cleared. 
Some producers are putting it up 
to the workmen that insistence on 
the present scale means shutdowns. There is no 
general sentiment for going back to the 1917 basis. 
The railroads are pressing the mills for rails 
and track fastenings on order but are placing new 
requirements deliberately. The Rock Island bought 
1600 cars and the week’s orders in locomotives total 
50. The New York Central has exercised its full 


Coke Still 
Confused 


580 
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option for rails, taking the total originally closed 
last October, 184,650 tons. The Baltimore & Ohio 
bought 1,000,000 tie plates. The Illinois Central has 
put out its largest machine tool list in several years. 


The automobile industry, buying 
>. in piecemeal fashion and appar- 
Prices Are oaier ; 

ently gunning for price conces- 


Shaded 


sions, has been able to gather in 
some tonnage below the general 
quotations, Full finished 
sheets quoted at 4.75c, Pittsburgh, for second quar- 


especially in sheets. 
ter are available freely at 4.60c for April delivery. 
At least one lot for second quarter has gone well 
under that figure. Black sheets carrying attrac- 
tive extras were sold to the automobile trade with- 
in the week at 3.40c, Pittsburgh, or lower. Detroit 
reports the Ford Motor Co. going on a six-day week 
and gains by Studebaker, Buick and Chevrolet. 

Iron TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading 
iron and steel products fell again slightly this week 
to $41.02. Last week it was $41.06 and two weeks 
ago $41.21. 

Pig iron remains dull and inactive. A steelmaking in- 
terest is offering iron at $22, valley, for No. 2 foundry. 
at Pittsburgh went at $21.50, valley. 
New York with 25,000 tons brought 
the week’s structural steel lettings to 
47,824 tons which is beyond the 1925 
weekly average to date. Municipal 
work at New York contributed 8300 
tons for subways and 7000 tons for a repair station. 
For Philadelphia subways, 14,000 tons additional is up. 
Four for 


A sale of basic 


Awards Are 
Heavy 


Riveted pipe lines are more numerous. 
western points call for 8200 tons with one eastern 
job, 1300 tons awarded. 

Some business is being placed at the higher prices 
asked for plates, shapes and bars but this has not 
yet established the market for the bulk of the 


tonnage still is to be placed. Some expiring wire 
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contracts have been extended through March at $2 
per ton advance over November. Nut bolt 
prices are announced as unchanged for second 
quarter. Nuts and bolts are based at Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Cleveland, the former method 
of the price at producer’s plant with freight allow- 
ance, having been dropped. 


and 


now 


Several large consumers have increased iron ore allot- 
ments under long term contracts, involving in all about 
500,000 tons. Ore prices still are to be named. 

Last week’s upturn in scrap prices at Chicago was 
short-lived, being succeeded this week there and in 
other with renewed weakness stagnant 
trading. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


centers and 


Feb. 25, Jan., Nov., Feb., 
1925 1925 1924 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh .... $24.26 24.56 22.11 25.01 
eh: CMRP ocancanvewsnaddcrdaecaras 22.00 21.80 19.25 22.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa........ 24.25 24.25 21.46 22.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh ...... 23.76 23.91 21.36 24.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .....csesceses 24.00 23.80 21.00 24.40 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ...... 21.00 20.00 17.90 23.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 22.00 22.00 20.90 24.00 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 4.50 24.50 24.50 25.75 
®*No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila...... 25.264 25.61 22.98 24.26 
TN SN Se Sg ade ce all 22.00 22.20 19.75 23.00 
ee: CRD. Ciseescutvbesd ous 24.00 23.80 21.00 24.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ...... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh....... 23.26 23.66 20.76 24.61 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh...... 119.79 119.79 107.29 112.29 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, ovens ........ 3.50 4.10 3.00 4.00 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 4.25 5.10 4.05 4.80 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh...... 39.00 39.20 37.00 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 39.00 39.20 37.00 42.50 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 37.50 37.40 35.50 40.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.50 37.80 35.50 40.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .............. 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.40 
eee Gee. CRIORM . cccce cddeceweens 2.20 2.10 2.05 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ............ 2.32 2.32 2.295 2.72 
Iron bars, Philadelphia .............. 2.28 2.28 2.18 2.62 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ............ 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.40 
Uh  PUUPOUUER vcccucetdscedacns 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.50 
Beams, Philadelphia ...........sse0. 2.32 3.02 2.12 2.67 
CE Fh co ccnveiesctceasegine 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.60 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.10 2.00 1.85 2.45 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 2.32 3.02 2.02 2.62 
Tank plates, Chicago ...........+.. 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.60 
Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh ...... 50 3.55 3.45 3.75 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.90 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... «Mere 4.75 4.60 4.90 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ...... 3.85 3.75 3.65 4.10 
Sheets, blue anil. No. 10, Chicago.... 2.95 2.85 2.85 3.35 
Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chicago ........ 5.00 4.90 4.75 5.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..........++.. 2.85 2.85 2.75 3.00 
Wire nails, Chicago ......-+eseeeeers 3.10 3.00 2.95 3.35 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel Pittsburgh ...... 18.00 22.10 19.85 21.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa...... 17.00 20.00 18.05 18.90 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 17.75 19.45 17.05 18.00 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.........-- 20.50 21.50 18.95 21.35 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........+++- 18.00 19.15 17.10 17.50 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ......... 19.00 20.95 18.20 20.00 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This wok i ely:. 2h TORR cc ci sc cesvacavnss $41.02 
“se. oi. SS ee pre erore ree rere er 41.06 
ne month apo Clam. 1925)... csvescsccecccecsecs 41.02 
Three months ago (Nov. 1924).........eeeeeeeees 39.00 
ae -peke amp CPeh. WDE Ak oo icc ces ccisctvaeecsss 43.49 
Ten years ago (Feb. 1915)...... seesue KiKeie wes 22.21 


Market Section fi 
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Late News Flashes 


Philadelphia Subway Work Up 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Bids on the third section of 
the Philadelphia subway are to be taken March 1/7, 
14,000 tons of structural shapes being involved. The 
first section, placed in July involved 10,000 tons, and 
second section, awarded in October took 9000 tons. 





Plan No Worcester Extensions 
New York, Feb. 24—Reports that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. is planning the building of large 
extensions to its Worcester, Mass., plant, are un- 
founded, it is stated officially. 





Senate Confirms Humphrey 
Washington, Feb. 24.—Appointment of William 
IE. Humphrey, former congressman, as a member 
of the federal trade commission, was confirmed by 
the United States senate today by a majority vote. 
Ten senators of the radical group voted against 
the confirmation. 





Industry at 88 Per Cent 
New York, Feb. 24.—Steel ingot operations of 
the Steel corporation at present is at 93.5 per cent. 
The average of the independent companies is 80 
per cent, making the average for the general indus- 
try 88 per cent. Recently the Steel corporation’s 
operations have been as high as 95 per cent. 





Deny Reports of Merger 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Officials of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. have denied reports emanating from 
New York that any such plan as a merger with the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., was be- 
ing considered. They state further that no merger 
of any kind is under consideration by the Jones & 
Laughlin corporation at this time. 





Will Install 600-Ton Mixer 


Detroit, Feb. 24.—Equipment for the open-hearth 
plant now under construction at the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Co. is being purchased as 
fast as circumstances will permit. Early this week 
a contract for a 600-ton mixer of the cylindrical 
type was placed with the Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Works, New Castle, Pa. A contract for four 
100-ton open hearths to be used in connection with 
the duplexing process of steelmaking, recently was 
placed with S. R. Smythe & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 
This battery of furnaces marks the initial step of 
the Ford company toward a 20-unit open-hearth 
plant. : 
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Ko Market Section#i 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
Pittsburgh, open hearth ....$37.50 to 38.50 


Pittsburgh, bessemer ....... 37.50 to 38.00 
OTE evecic vonvvessses 37.50 
.cnteceesseseaed 42.30 to 43.30 
EE sical pce n bee Woes 04s 38.00 to 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 42.50 to 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.30 to 48.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown... 39.00 
SLABS 
DN Nagas Veet secbene 37.50 to 38.50 
PR 6 iccucu s.0es 69 x08 37.50 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
EE EE oes $48.00 to 50.00 
DE: > 4 Felis yschwadeee aus 48.00 to 50.00 
PD. <<veeveeseneksuneune 52.00 to 53.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp,. Pittsburgh .. 2.10¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.10c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ... 2.10¢ 
Structural Shapes 
IY. BaCh web 5.c hes pee aie 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 
PRURGGIONIE sc ccceccsesvesece 2.32c 
i a Las wa nWu' bees sexy 2.34c to 2.44c 
SE 5 ua ccaws beeaseeu'ess 2.30c 
SOL. Sedecksteeeees ove eee 2.29¢ to 2.39c 
NE 5 Siw beeee ees octc 2.35¢ to 2.45c 
Steel Plates 

PM: sca cceahsuve tose 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
DS. caccbsvcsesested 2.32c to 2.42c 

i en <0 wn etos épeeskioens 2.34c to 2.44c 
PE Sidhe denedtccbaevees 2.30c 
i ceed wneban eax 40% 2.29¢ 
Re ns vic a eae 6 aie 2.25¢ to 2.35¢ 

Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel ...... 2.10 to 2.20¢ 


. 2.25¢ to 2.35c 


Pittsburgh, cold finishing 
. 2.35c¢ to 2.45¢ 


Pittsburgh, forging quality 


Philadelphia, soft steel ...... 2.32¢ to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... 2.34c to 2.44¢ 
Chicago, soft steel .......... 2.20c 
Cleveland, soft steel ........ 2.29¢ to 2.39¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ..... 2.35¢ to 2.45c 

San Francisco, soft steel .... 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ..... 3.00c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 2.10c to 2.20c 
Chicago, rail steel .......... 2.13¢ 
Rg eer erry rere 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .. 2.28¢ to 2.32c 
New York, common iron .. 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron ...... 2.00c to 2.15c 

Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh cece pass 2.40c to 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2:40c to 2.50c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stamping quality .. 2.40c to 2.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.60c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 4.15c 
Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 


higher. 
Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago, carloads .....ssece0% 2.80c 

Less carloads ........++.. 3.05¢ 
Steel shafting, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago. . 2.80c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Pittsburgh base 

S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (3% per cent nickel) .. 4.75c to 5.00c 
3100 (nickel chromium) - 3.65c to 3.75c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ..... 4.50c to 4.75¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00c to 4.25c 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.50c to 3.60c 

Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar price ; under 4 x 4 to 2% x 
2%-inch $5 higher. Chicago base $2 higher. 





Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis - 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .. 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill .... 1.80c 
Angle bars, Chicago base .. 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 2.85c to 2.90c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- inch 

and smaller, Pittsburgh +++» 3.10c to 3.20c 
Spikes, Boat and Barge, Pitts — 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago 3.0 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard... 3.90c to > 23 
Track bolts, Chicago ...... 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35c to 2 0c 
Tie plates, Chicago ......... 2.45¢ 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and pene To base 


ee EN . -nckocouesddartecit 2.85c to 2.95¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.10c to 5.20c 
Se rr rors Fy ET 
Annealed wire .............. 2.75¢ to 2.85c 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage.. 3.20c to 3.30c 
Barbed wire, painted «+++ 3,30c to 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galvanized .... 3 ; .55c to 3.65c 
Polished staples ............ 3. 3.30c to 3.40c 
Galvanized staples ........ 3 3.55¢ to 3.65c 
Coated nails, count keg.... 2.25c to 2.35c 


Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 7 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... $20.56 to 21.09 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., $2 per 
ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 higher. 
Chicago delivered price $3 higher, Anderson, 
Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ..... 3.50¢ to 3.70c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.82c to 3.92c 
No, 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.80c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered... 3.85¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No, 28, Pittsburgh, base .. 3.60c to 3.70¢ 
eS rere rr 3.80c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base .... 4.75c¢ to 4.85c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 5.02c to 5.07c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.95c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .. 5.00c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base .... 2.70c to 2.80c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 3.02c to 3.12c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.90c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered.. 2.95c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base - 4.60c to 4.75c 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ........ 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, but iron ...... 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, II, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 
higher. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 334 to 334-inch ........see00. 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch .. 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%- inch 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, 1-in. aaa coil, Pitts. 6.25c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ...... 2.90¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ........ $53.20 to 54.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 49.20 to 50.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham . 44.00 to 44.50 











Six-inch and over Birmingham 40.00 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ..... 60.50 to 61.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 55.50 to 56.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, ve over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, Y hig her. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points,, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 


<b bade nh 4webd be Cees 6oSs eas sk $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 

Pe re erp eer eee $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 

Se SEV Rush Cabinn sbdedneees $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 

ee eer $4.10 off list 


Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
¥%-inch and larger ....75, 10 and 5 off 

Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(3% x 6, smaller and _ shorter) 


Rolled thread ............50, 10 and 5* 
Rolled thread .......... 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...... 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4", hot pressed nuts) 
med. area’. ccccscisecs 50, 10 and 5* 
reer 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 


Gt TOO Navvivcceses 45, 10 and 5 off 
LOM BOGE ccwcc eset uvens 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 

vas cheersieMesdawiowaues 50 and 10 off 

6 RO: 38 ROOEE 65 00 on vee 4% 50-10 + 20 off 
*Flat and round head stove bolts./.. 

SSMU MEDAS hOeKES eb Es bbe wane . 80 and 5 off 
BU NE bh 5S ws ncbindaxubkeesewoue 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts.... 

Gis sean when nh ot denne s 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.... 

i ctline leh Soaks erate te piasiga-at dice 5, 10 and 5 off 
oT errr er 50, 10 and 10 off 


Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
*Price quoted on small business. 


sacmetithsaie x: eo ala AND 


LOTTED NUT 
Per 1000, "0 producer’s SR freight 
allowed 
S. A. E. U.S. &. 
Castellated Slotted 
© ESE SS RGA MM ee $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
BERG: WaW ko baved ose wae 5.15 5.15 
Sate ae Caan een eh 6.20 6.60 
FEEO cidadnbanvesdgteas 7.90 9.00 
SE: poe eude mee sweeee he 10.10 10.50 
ORO - eevee decane eb0s 13.80 14.20 
nt yen ba Sea vasdcitwes 17.00 17.30 
Oh: wi csWosen ens euer™ 23.50 24.00 
SE Ga sewhaobak Webs so eat 36.00 36.00 
C Setbateckdataveeeuse 55.50 58.00 
See cgccatcdeaneviwaes 89.00 89.00 
SSE + cuneee bhes wees s oe 126.00 131.00 
BOR Gocheeseatincion ds 183.50 183.50 
SOE. nigh daeesdeuagss os 210.00 210.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application 


HEXAGON CAP AND SET SCREWS 
ee 80, 10, and 10 off 
IGE ‘cnwibnseusinaws 80, 10, 10 and 10 off 

F.o.b. producer’s plant freight allowed on 
300 pounds or more as above. 


Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 

burgh and Cleveland - 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 

DRED. euskdccsmasanenibase 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland..70, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/l6-in. and small 

ENT sacbsreakvesenseaces 70, 10 off 

*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds of more. 


Vashers 
Wrought, c. 1, Chicago dist......... 
ichnted so50ssteane eee $5.75 to $6.00 off 
Wrought, c. 1, Pitts. dist. $6.00 to $6.10 off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory 80, 10 and 5 off 
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Pig Iron 


Valley Market Dips to $22 on Foundry 
Grade—Basic Sales Made at Equivalent of 
$21.50 Valley—Buyers Wait 





N EASIER price situation has developed in the 
pig iron market, most conspicuously in the 
where No. 2 foundry iron now is offered 


valley, 


by one of the leading 


This undoubtedly 


has 


offerings recently at this price by brokerage interests. 
Fair size tonnages of basic placed during t 


developed a price of $22.50, Pittsburgh furnace, 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 24.—The pig 
P iron market again is inactive, fol- 
lowing the purchase last week by 
the Allegheny Steel Co. of 1000 
tons each of basic and bessemer for 
prompt shipment. The basic iron was 


bought at about $22.50, Pittsburgn fur- 
nace, figuring back to $21.50, valley. A 
valley producer successfully quoted $22.50, 
valley, on the Allegheny’s bessemer ton- 


nage. Other valley makers are main- 
taining $23, minimum, and are _ receiv- 
ing a few small lots. The N. & G. 


Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., is under- 
stood to have bought 1000 tons of basic 
at about $21, f.o.b. The Altoona Iron 
Works is reported to have bought 1500 
tons of gray forge iron from an eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. The only _in- 
quiries pending here involve 50 to 200 
tons of foundry iron at a time. A price 
of $22, valley, is quoted in the prompt 
market on No. 2 foundry iron. While 
some makers are maintaining $22.50, min- 
imum, base, for the second quarter others 


are taking $22 for that period. The 
Pittsburgh Engineering Co. closed for 


1000 tons of No. 2 and No. 2X, with a 
valley furnace, at $22 and $22.50, valley, 
respectively. One maker shaded this price 
25 cents in order to move two car- 
loads standing on track, but this was a 
distress figure. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. wants 100 tons of bes- 
semer. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
bought 100 tons of malleable at $22.50. 

Boston, Feb. 24.—Pig iron prices in 
New England remain surprisingly firm 
despite low foreign iron offers. A few 
cargoes have reached Boston and Prov- 
idence under the necessity of prompt 
disposal, and concessions have been 
made. Limited lots have been offered at 
$23.50 Providence and $24 Boston for 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon iron. Usual quota- 
tions are 50 cents higher. Eastern 
Pennsylvania iron apparently holds 
firm at $23.50 base or $27.15 delivered 
New England. With one exception Buf- 
falo furnaces hold to $23 base. One fur- 
nace, however, has offered No. 2X at 
$22.50 Buffalo or $27.41 delivered New 
England. Recent sales have been al- 
most entirely for lots under 300 tons and 
the total is less than a week ago. 


New York, Feb. 24.—Pig iron buying 
has been exceedingly small and it is 
doubted whether the total sales over the 
past week aggregated more than 2000 
tons. Consumers like the Central Found- 
ry Co., Essex Foundry Co., and New 
York Air Brake Co., who recently in- 
quired for their second quarter require- 


steelmaking 


been brought 


~~ 
ee 


$21.50, 
on a 


lent to 
1€ placed 
interests at $22 
ures 
ing. 


about by hberal 


he week 
equiva- pile iron. 
ments, have not taken action. Prices are 
unchanged at $23.50 to $24 base furnace 
on eastern foundry iron and $23 base 
furnace on Buffalo foundry iron. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Pig iron de- 
mand continues to lag. Foundry iron 
still is $23.50 to $24, base eastern fur- 
nace, plus 50 cents to $1 silicon differ- 
entials. Some lower prices are reported, 
but cannot be confirmed. About 2000 
tons of low phosphorus iron was sold in 


the past week, of which 500 tons was 
shipped from England. 3asic is fea- 
TMU mn | 
Pig Iron Prices 
Prices per gross ton 

Bonsemer,. WAU: ~ 04600ckarsaxess $22.50 to 23.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 24.26 to 24.76 
Date, WONT vcceussune cane 22.00 
Pi, SE cestvenaaucers 23.76 
OE: TOEROD sas cddance deacdeu 22.00 to 22.50 
Basic del., eastern Pa. ........ 24.00 to 24.50 
MESUCODIG, WORT sik side wevacece 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 23.76 to 24.26 
Malleable, Cleveland, del. ....... 24.00 to 24.50 
PE, CAD occccecevces 24.00 
EE, «ED © vee vgsaeseve 22.00 to 23.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. .... 25.00 to 26.01 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila...... 26.26 to 26.63 
ee a ee er 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ....... 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley .......... 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh . 23.76 to 24.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ........ 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ... 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur..... 22.00 to 23.60 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del.. 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila..... 24.76 to 25.13 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 25.39 to 25.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 25.26 to 26.88 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.. 26.14 to 26.49 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.. 27.15 to 27.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur.. 23.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston.. 27.42 to 27.92 
Continental foundry, Boston . 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham .... 20.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ..... 24.00 to 26.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia.... 27.80 to 29.80 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ...... 26.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland . 26.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

WEEE ‘cc axadvcsncosvauaase tee ne 26.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis . 26.17 to 27.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ..... 24.50 to 25.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, PRila.. «c<ce 29.67 to 30.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City. 30.04 to 30.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ..... 30.42 to 30.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts..... 23.26 to 23.76 
Low phos., standard, valley.... 29.00 to 29.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila..... 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace.. 26.00 
Low phos., English, Phila...... 26.76 to 27.26 
Charcoal, Birmingham ........ 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago..... 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 


7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per cent, 
$30.50; 9 to 10 per cent; $32.50; 10 to 11 
per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, $37.00; 


12 per cent, $39.50. u 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 

furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $39.50; 11 to 12 

per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $44.50. 
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valley, 


basis 


lack, confirmation. 
Shipments are in 
southern Ohio district some makers are beginning to 


while bessemer 


of $22.50 valley. 


tonnage was 
While $23.50 to 


$24 is represented as the eastern Pennsylvania price 
on foundry iron, reports of transactions at lower fig- 


Buyers in general are wait- 


fair volume, although in the 


tureless. Virginia iron continues $24 
base furnace. Malleable was sold at $24 
to $24.50, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 


Buffalo, Feb. 24.—The pig iron mar- 
ket continues exceptionally quiet. 
quiries are pending for 2500 to 
tons. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
reduced operations, now having six 
naces in blast instead of seven. An in- 
crease in production by the Hanna in- 
terests keeps the number of units work- 
ing in the district unchanged at 16. Prices 
show no weakness except those quoted 
on resale iron and off grades, makers 
declare. The base is $23 for No. 2 
foundry, with No. 2X quoted at $23.50 
and No. 1X at $24.50. Sales are in pro- 
portion to inquiry. 

Cleveland, Feb. 24.—Pig iron mak- 
ers are finding some comfort in fe- 
ports indicating expansion of auto- 
motive production in the Detroit dis- 
trict. The Ford Motor Co.’s plants 
at Highland Park and River Rouge 
that were on five-day-a-week schedule 
have resumed full-time operations. The 
Studebaker Corp.’s exports so far this 
month are 2000 cars, the largest in its 
history for a similar period. Opera- 
tions at Buick and Chevrolet - plants 
are picking up. Some blast furnace in- 
terests are shipping more iron than 
they are making. The current market 
is dull. Sales by those whose head- 
quarters are here total 8000 tons for 
the week. Inquiries are slightly better 
than in the week preceding. The total 
is for about 5000 tons, including one lot 
of 2000 tons and another of 1500 
tons. Quotations from Cleveland fur- 
naces remain nominally at $23.50 to 
$24, furnace. However, a leading valley 
maker is offering at $22, valley, which 


would bring the delivered price -here 
under the local makers’ minimum. 
Competition at $22, valley, from a 


brokerage interest, also has had some 
influence on the market in other direc- 
tions. 

Cincinnati Feb. 24.—Inactivity in de- 
mand, together with the fact thag some 
melters are holding up shipments, has 
resulted in southern Ohio blast fur- 
nace interests piling iron for the first 
time in several months. Sales in the 
week did not aggregate 2000 tons of 
all grades in this district. The Voigt 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. bought 
300 tons of malleable iron for second 
quarter delivery. Carlot buying has 
tapered off. While prices are unchanged 
foundrymen report that they have 
had offers of resale southern iron at 
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i $19.50 Birmingham. The market on from consumers to hold up shipments. it necessary to anticipate and have 
: northern iron continues to range from Generally, however, they are taking de- ordered in March and April tonnage, 
$22 to $23 Ironton base, while south- liveries. Spiegeleisen is firm at $33, fur-. Another who received heavy shipments 

ern iron is quotable at $20 to $22, nace, for 20 per cent, several hundred in December and January has asked the 
Birmingham. tons having been sold on this basis shipments be deferred until April and 
Chicago, Feb. 24.—Buying of north- within the week. May. The price on both domestic and 

ern No. 2 foundry and’ malleable iron Pittsburgh, Feb. 23.—Further quiet- imported material, except German, igs 
continues extremely light, but the mar- "¢ss has characterized the ferroalloys still $115, seaboard base. On German 

ket is unchanged at $24, furnace. No market the past week, One or two ferromangafiese not strictly standard, 

large inquiries are pending, and recent the inquiries for 25 to 100 tons ot some concessions are available. Ip 
business is restricted to lots of several ‘¢tromanganese current last week have spiegeleisen no prices below $33 are 
hundred tons. The sold-up condition of turned into orders and only one or two noted. This price is named on_ fair 
furnaces, running well into the second additional small inquiries have come sized lots with $34 applying on single 


1 ] 


One or two buvers have found carloads 


quarter, is a strengthening factor. Ship- ©" 
ments continue at an undiminished rate. 
A southern Wisconsin melter placed 300 


tons of No. 2 foundry iron. Charcoal 


iron sales in the past week total 650 Deadlock in Connellsville Market 
tons. O se Continues—-No Progress Made in 
St. Louis, Feb. 24.—While no specific Wage Adjustment 


price reductions have been made, the 
tone of the pig iron market is easier 


















































There is not the pressure for shipments 
which characterized the situation earlier ULI continue in the coke markets. Practically 
in the month and during January, and no blast furnace fuel for the second quarter are ' 
sellers have received a few requests to pending before makers in the Connellsville district, buyers ' 
hold back. With few exceptions de seals aed , ge ‘de dj _ alee i : 
5 ing purchases because of the wide divergence o rices i 
mand is confined to small lots for le ew OFS Wee Saetgrece Os pie a 
prompt delivery. A local car equipment the prompt and contract markets. A few sales for prompt delivery 
maker bought 2500 tons and an Illinois have carried prices of $3.50 to $3.80, while makers are asking $4 : 
melter 1000 tons from the St. Louis to $4.25 for the second quarter. Little progress has been made to- ; 
Coke & Iron Co. Inquiries total less sonal Sa ahetiaees 
‘ : ward a wage adjustment. ¢ 
than 1200 tons. No. 2 southern iron con a — . 14 s 
tinues unchanged at $21.50 to $22, Bir } 
ace ‘te OF4 te acla ty uur ‘ a . , . - 
mingham, while $24 is asked by Chicago oO iI. rerion for the week ended Feb. 14 | , 
furnaces for the base grade. The lead : was 193,890 tons, as against 207.450 
ing local producer is quoting $25 to Coke Prices tons the preceding week, according to the ' 
25.50, f.o.b. Granite City. Bechi Oo Connellsville Courier " : 
= ‘ ae echive, vens ytd ’ i 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 24.—Selling tei Ake ab - ton Boston, Feb. 24.—Foundry coke de- c 
. . . . . . . Cc $ . * 7. 
of pig iron by Birmingham furnace in- sec mand has quieted down. The New y 
terests continues slow, but there is eta Pht ; 7 425 to 5.51 England Coal & Coke Co. with a daily f 
reakeni : ati . ‘tg c 0 Ai OUNGTY .ceceereces +20 dood a pon 7 
no weakening in quotations, $21.50 y,.. gamete FOPRESS << ccc coscces 4.00 to 4.50 or ane ion of 1500 tons reports but C 
) as aclea oar y ’ r ro ° c 
to $22 being asked for No. 2 foundry. Wise county furnace ........-. 4.25to 4.50 400 tons of this as foundry grade. 0 
Some furnace companies have been Wise county foundry .......... 5.00 to 5.50 [he price is unchanged at $12 de- 
declining t - below $22 - i Se voxencesneece 4.00 to 4.50 Fe —— 
g Oo go c1OW cc, One re Alahases, . dexcmice 500to 5.50 livered. r 
fusing two lots amounting to 750 tons , tian New York, Feb. 24.—Weakness_ con- b 
at $1 or even 50 cents under the price _— tinues reflected in cok Prices on spot b 
named. Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. .. $10.41 | eehj Leseualinw aneahin i e ; 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ........ 10.7§ | ve found: / coke range from $4.50 a 
Foundry, New England, del. .... 12.00 to $5.50 Connellsville with distress lots a 
Foundry, St. Louis ...+.....+++ eye coming out at $4.25. Demand is slow. 2 
i} Foundry, Granite City, Ill. .... .O( By-product eae ex cas . Fs 
Ferroalloys | Foundry, Birmingham ......... 5.00 to 5.50 $] f Ps ve. ; . sigh ety k continues S 
tas $10.41 delivered at Newark and other p 
ateneeamnmaaiiniiien ere " northern New Jersey consuming points. 
Sales Moderate and Shipments Steady , Pittsburgh, Feb. 24-—A virtual dead- Cincinnati, Feb. 24—Carlot _ sales c 
Prices Firm lock still exists in the beeh ive coke mar- mainly for prompt shipment feature it 
ket. slast furnace interests are hesi the local coke market. Demand for n 
New York, Feb. 24.—Moderate sales tating to close for future supplies because foundry and furnace grades has fallen s! 
° ° ca racant sine nread he en + “. » . ; 
of ferromanganese continue to be made Of the present wide — between off. Price concessions again are noted. W 
from week to week. Perhaps 1000 tons prompt and contract Fgappait quotations Production has be en curtailed in the te 
a EP ' ae arter ies re = : “ ; a 
was placed the past week. The market Practically no second quarter = inquiric’ Wise county and New river districts. " 
is firm at $115, duty paid tidewater. are out, although th — Coke & In view of the light buying. Connells- q 
. ; nace , voul at < ( , our tt Z . = . . 
Some requests recently have appeared Furnace Co. w “vag 5a“ mer alae ngure ville coke is not a factor in this I 
sooner than make fuel. A few coke market al 
Mui TOT TH makers pig = a see crs are quot St. Louis, Feb. 24.—Deman 1 for 
. ¢ 5 Py realize the ne- - “ee " dé” 4 ° 
Ferroalloy Prices ing - Ps Sore . “ : — foundry coke continues fairly _ brisk. o 
cessity for clarification of wage matters Sane ules to the We rc Agr: D 
2 ‘ ; - Some sales to the est and Southwest 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 Some coke producers are putting the sre reported bv local by-product manu b 
per ¢.°.9 . a pepurted DI We y-product ‘ 
cent, tidewater, or furnace matter plainly up to workmen, stating the facturers. and these inte ‘ icon heen b 
turers, anda these rests Pr nee 
first hand and resale ........ $115.00 high wage rate means shutdowns or pat ble to dispo oF ‘thelr entieed cure h 
; , : - able to dispose of ‘ir entire rre 
Ferromanganese gta Pitts- tial operations. However, the matter of ; 1.odi . 
I h aa ; 1 . 
DUE ccccscscecccrcccccccece 119.79 yncerted return to the 1917 satinen utput. The leading east-side producer . 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21. per cent or Se if Wake cold 500 tons to a local { -y for ship- ré 
domestic furnace or tidewater 32.00 to 33.00 scale still is in abeyance. A few sales vient Gendils then text 40 < 20 ‘ i C 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- in the prompt. market, involving 10 or 25 ae ee = ms 34 days. ; 0 
<_ iveight haw xy ae 8500 carloads at a time are noted at $3.50 Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 24—Coke a 
errotungsten standar cents per , : > myn FER 6: eee . - . | é 
genet oom wo econ ae 85.00 to 87.00 to $3.80 Medium sulphur coke is $3 quotations are firm, practically every ton i Io 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chromium, to $3.25. The largest sale recently being produced finding a ready demand. al 
ee carbon, —_ per pound 03.90 made involved 500 tons for export to While 82 by-product coke ovens are be | | 
_ ee pe z South America and $3.25 w secured. ing built.in the Birmingham district, and f 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per cent South “America and $0.c2 Was secured. ? i Btla » om fr 
per pound estimated, according Foundry coke sales are dwindling. The 40 others are being rebuilt, a report 1s 
rv analysis ooo -ee seni 0s. 3.60to 3.75 price range is $4.25 to $6, the maximum current that negotiations are under way li 
" pn meee ygees A wl a, applying to 1 ium brands Little r for the construction of a battery of 60 ps 
producer’s plant, net ton .... 200.00 applying F premium Drands. Attie of r tne c c 1 a attery o! sh 
tDuty paid. no contracting is noted ovens as an addition to one plant here, a: 
Sn vant Production of coke in the Connells- and also an entirely new plan 2. 
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Plates 





Pipe Line Projects Feature New 
Inquiries—More Vessels Pending 
—Prices Unchanged 








NQUIRIES involve a larger 


tonnage of plates. Four western 


pipe line projects require 8900 tons. New vessel requirements 


in the East specify 9400 tons. 
will need 1500 tons for 38 locomotives booked recently. 
freight car builders are specifying heavily. New York and 


reports state prices are firmer. 
around 90 per cent of capacity. 
lots. The usual price is 2.10c, 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
t Chicago 


3oston 


Pittsburgh mill operations remain 
3uying there is restricted to small 
Pittsburgh. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 582 


Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Some plate- 
makers report better specifications in the 
past week than in the preceding week. 
Generally, however, orders do not re- 
place shipments. Operations are some- 
what smaller. They fluctuate from 50 
to 70 per cent. In addition to inquiries 
for vessels, as previously reported, the 
Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamship Co. 
is inquiry for two passenger freight ves- 
sels, involving a total of 7000 tons of 
steel. The city of Philadelphia is in- 
quiring for two dump barges, involving 
2400 tons of steel. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive works will obtain 1500 tons of 
plates for 38 locomotives booked. 

Boston, Feb. 24.—Plate inquiry shows 
improvement with prices firming up 
on the 2.465c level. The Boston & 
Albany railroad has placed 1000 tons 
for bridge work and the total sales 
of the week are fully equal to those 
of the previous week. 

New York, Feb. 24.- 
reflected in plate prices. While 2.00c, 
base Pittsburgh, has not disappeared, 
buyers have to shop carefully to find it. 
and it has been reported recently only on 
attractive tonnages. The usual price is 
2.10c, base Pittsburgh. New orders and 
specifications are not sufficient to re- 
place shipments 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Plate mills 
continue to operate 90 per cent of capac- 
ity on the average, filling old orders, with 
most shipments going to railroad car 
shops. - Deliveries are deferred several 
weeks, hence there is not much incentive 
to meet the 2.00c and 2.10c figures prevail- 
ing in the East. A few gas holder in- 
quiries are pending. A riveted pipe line 
for a power company in Utah will take 
about 1500 tons 

Chicago, Feb. 24.—Freight car build- 
ers are taking a heavy tonnage of 
Piates against old contracts, but new 
buying is light in keeping with spare 
buying of cars. The leading interest 
has booked 4000 tons for the 400 
Southern Pacific ballast cars placed 
recently. A pipe line at Loveland, 
Colo., requires 1400 tons of plates, 
one at Vallejo, Calif., 1000 tons, and 
a pipe line and power house at Whel- 
lon, Utah, 1500 tons. Makers say they 
are holding to 2.30c, Chicago, on 
plates and have booked fair business 
from small buvers 

Cleveland, Feb. 24-—Despite the 
limited amount of new business prices 
show steadiness at 2.10c, Pittsburgh or 
2.29¢ Cleveland. Some mills still ask 
2.20c, Pittsburgh. Good-sized require- 


A firmer tone is 


Ss 








ment contracts for several months 
ahead have been taken at going prices. 
Riveted pipe line inquiries are numer- 
ous, four or five being current, the 


largest being 5000 tons for Kansas City. 
Fabricators in this district are figur- 
ing. Two lake freighters which have 
been under negotiation and have been 
indefinitely postponed. 








| CONTRACTS PLACED 





1400 tons, riveted pipe line, 48-inch and 60-inch, 
for the city of Providence, R. I., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

400 tons, 10 tanks for Pan-American Oil Corp. 
at San Francisco, to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. 





| CONTRACTS PENDING | 


1300 tons, 1.6 miles 66-inch and 0.3 miles 
48-inch riveted steel pipe for Cranston, R. 
I., Charles A. Haggerty, Webster, Mass., 
bas general contract. 

1500 tons, riveted pipe line for a power com- 
pany in Utah; bids being taken. 

5000 tons, Kansas City; pending. 

1400 tons, project in Colorado; pending. 








Semitinished 





New Inquiries To Test Shéet 
Bar Market; Some Selling 
Done at $39 








a test of prices. 


tonnages for the 


second quarter. 


nquiries for sheet bars now pending probably will afford 
Negotiations are under way for substantial 


Regardless of what these 


will develop, it is evident that $38 has not yet appeared as a factor. 


ess than $39, but there is no 


ie buyers in the Pittsburgh district claim to be able to purchase 
indication of any such transaction. 


A valley mill is understood to have closed at $39, Youngstown, on 


a fair tonnage after having refused 5000 tons a few days ago. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 582 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Sheet bar in- 
quiries have become more numerous this 
past week. Users profess ability to ob 
tain quotations below $39, but none has 
been closed at that figure, and all mak- 
ers are adhering firmly to it in this mar- 
ket. One sale of 1000 tons is noted 
at $39, Pittsburgh, and another smaller 
lot involving several carloads was taken 
by a Youngstown producer several days 
ago at $39, Youngstown, for shipment 
into this territory, This same producer 
recently refused an offer from one of its 
customers to buy 4000 tons at $39, 
Pittsburgh. The Apollo Steel Co. and 
a few other users are negotiating for 
second quarter tonnages of sheet bars, 
and these inquiries probably will furnish 
the market’s test this week 

Billet inquiries are rare, but $38 ap 
pears to be the minimum quoted on open 
hearth 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets and 
slabs. with $39.50 to $40 quoted on small 
billets. Some shipments against $42.50 
forging billet contracts are being made 
but on new business some makers will 
not quote less than $45. Wire rods are 
quoted at $48 to $50, the latter being the 
figure of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Some holding to the former level have 
no more wire rods to offer for delivery 
prior to July and, of course, books have 
not been opened as yet for the third quar- 
ter or last half. Skelp is unchanged at 
2'10c, with light demand 


New York, Feb. 24.—A strong condi- 


tion is reflected here in the wire rod 
market. Some consumers have specified 
their entire first quarter contracts and 
now desire to place second quarter con- 
tracts with the option of specifying at 
least a portion of the second quarter 
tonnage, during March. The market is 
firm at $48 base Pittsburgh. An inquiry 
from Japan involves 10,000 tons of sheet 
bars. This has been pending for two 
weeks. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Some makers 
have advanced wire rods $2, to $50, 
Pittsburgh, but the new price is not yet 
established. Small billet sales are noted 
at $37.50 to $38 Pittsburgh, for rerollers, 
and $42.50 to $43 for forging quality. 

Youngstown, Feb. 24.—Reports of 
sheet bars available at $38, Pittsburgh, 
cannot be substantiated by producers 
here. While production schedules in 
this district would permit open market 
transactions, no effort is being made for 
additional business. Producers. will 
quote $39, Youngstown, on inquiries for 
sheet bars. Business on a lower basis 
is not likely to be considered until some 
recession becomes apparent in the inter- 
mill demand. One sale of a few hun- 
dred tons of sheet bars was made last 
week at $39, Youngstown. No inquiry 
for this commodity is before makers at 
present. Large billets and slabs are 
quotable at $37.50, Youngstown with no 
sales reported. Wire rods are quotable 
at $48, Pittsburgh. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


ER EC IS 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) ...2...20s-: 12.50 to 13.00 
ee Ls pene bape & 18.00 to 19.00 
a aiding Gi d me wil wate 0 17.75 to 18.25 
PE cccceanecccoscoesee 16eee te ance 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
OE eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13. a 
Dn". ds wet ae ob 0 6s 6. nz 18.00 to 18.5 

DPE svcugcedecssevecs 5 16.50 to 7.00 
WERy a cken cuba dddaée ctowe 18.50 to 19.00 

COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Sd cen nGé bt tae nae eh One 17.00 to 17.50 
Chic BRO ccccceeseesesveeeeece 14.50 to 15.00 
ee cesevaebudettewws 14.50 to 15.00 
PE -celeass btabioskecsda 13.25 to 13.75 
EE 6 an itv nee eho s ’ 18.06 
VONEFE cc ccnccccccesecsetons 17.50 to 17.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

ee ere 13.00 to 13.5¢ 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
SEE sevesaecesceeesece 12.25 to 13.0 

Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.50 to 15.00 
PR POPC eee 17.01 
Pt MED cde Sc rwessesegenes 11.50 to 12.00 
WOO 20s 00.ccteswectsese ccs 16.00 to 16.5 

SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Pe »scushersonnneneeces 11.00 to 11.50 
, Cicetcecbeegbes kh one > 10.50 to 11.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
DD 9 ccesbetuene ce%e 15.00 to 15.50 
NEE |. bis 5000 0debcve 609 0044% 18.00 to 18.5( 
ED: 556000604 0008.66 0Rte 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ...... 17.50 to 18.0¢ 
it , a66 6nd Cedeaverawe 19.50 to 20.00 
STOVE PLATE 
PD os vensnncssoeeens 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) .......-. 14.50 to 15.00 
PD Se babsedssteccseoecses 16.00 to 16.25 
PE. << cvewe suas eons o'c evs 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
ee we iw eae . 14.50 to 15.00 
Detroit (net tons) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 11.00 to 11.50 
PN | cicmiseacensenecae 16.00 to 16.50 
ne” sikcsnh sekh eae. 0's. 16.00 to 16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

DENY of ce pohhsn bee clea ... 20.50 to 21.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) peegan de 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 21.00 to 22.00 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 24.50 to 25.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Dh cpseccetipessekin 17.50 to 18.00 
TER  dexeosaebesctvoce 15.00 to 15.50 
st DD Sat red ve wacct see sas 16.50 to 17.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SP pa oy 


Chicago eee ee esesersessessses Sed 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 20 cy ) 21.00 
Serer Te 
ee “ERP Tere eee ee 20.00 to 20.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
SE TT ETT Tee 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.5¢ 
i PE iKaceeceexncwnsacess 17.50 to 18.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
DED. Depe cbs baviupecseses 20.50 to 21.00 
ENOND § scccocscdoceseosnees 18.50 to 19.00 
Pe inidandeboss oaeelas 18.00 to 18.5( 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
PE .cceceses seduces 14,00 to 15.00 
Boston (dealers) ........+++% 15.00 to 16.00 
a. h~ swx cecsee ews 15.00 to 15.50 
ES OS eee ... 18.00 to 19.00 
EE EO ee ee err 18.00 to 18.50 
Se HP BD vevesesscase 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).. 12.50 to 13.00 
OEE NE, ee ee 14.00 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 20.00 to 21.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 17.00 to 17.50 
Pee, FeO. FE scvccceces 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburg@h, No. 2 ........:. 18.00 to 18.50 
i ee B -inocsd decie 16.50 to 17.00 
ge RS SN ere 16.50 to 17.00 





Tuesday Noon Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
WROUGHT PIPE STEEL CAR AXLES 
Soston (dealers) .........0. 12.00to 12.50 pirming} yt 10 
suffalo ; : mingham ....++ss+eeeeees 18.00 to 19.00 
Seat > a to ty o Boston (shipping point) .... 19.56 to 20.00 
acer” “Wid 12:25 to 12.75 Cheese wid theo: sian pk Gee bs atest 19. << Zz 4: 
NE icra ti wine 5's 90 aaa re) 
YARD WROUGHT CUE S's benewh'c wean Che's 5 + 00 to 18.50 
Boston ee be ecedenebeduasen 14.00 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... Pe ME = FUIIE ccc ccccscsesserecs 21.50 to 22.00 
BUSHELING ae ED Fics ive c® bee seis Wie es 20.50 to 21.00 
ick nck hanednwen de 17.00 to 17.50 ‘ . 
ae a ete 16.00 to 16.50 _ _ SHAFTING 
ee eee 12.50 to 13.00 Boston (shipping point) ..... 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinn ati, No. 1 (dealers)... 11.00to0 11.50 Chicago .......seesscceceess 21.50 to 22.00 
Clevelan aa aa ..ee. 14.75 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 22.00 to 23.00 
Cleveland. No. 2 ....- 12.75 to 13.50 New York (dealers) ........ 19.50 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsy! ii oe Pierre. a EAE! tivsescdasceteases 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 . ‘i 16.00 to 16.50 : 
gy re eer 15.00 to 15.50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS ~ 
re 8.00 to 9.00 CAR WHEELS 
ae (dealers) ..i.csccecce oa - pet Birmingham, iron ........... 16.00 to 17.00 
PUTTAIO — wee eee eeercceecerecs wag Sees Boston (consumers) ......... 18.00 to 19.00 
COO! cesbsinsatonssees (Rie MME oo. as wcacec ae siceees 18.50 to 19.00 
er AOODD, _-22rncs 11.50 to 12.00 Chicago, iron ...........0. 19.50 to 20.00 
"asi it , < 00 a 12°50 be ne Steel .....seseecees 21.00 to 21.50 
aha cereeeees 46.0 pet ACUI sn ccnssiseceetccces 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsyl vani trees 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.00 to 19.00 
al Y ork (deal ers) teseees te “4 a. or +4 New York iron (deal ers) -» 16.00 to 17.00 
itts vurg! SS eeesesressesese 2-Ul ) 3.0U ittsch y O S ' 
Ohne ames ga tak i at ta 9°00 to 9.51 etn - 7 SR +4 to 20.00 
Valleys ...ccccscrecsescesces ae & tee tee 2 Bele 
CAST IRON BORINGS eS are ee eee oe 20.00 to 20.50 
Birmingham (chemical) 15.00 to 16.00 . git as meee 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 8.00 to 9.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Boston (chemical) ........-. 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham, cupola ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) ...ceccccesses 10.50 to 11.00 Boston [Raa e ae ES 008 e Ke 19.50 to 20.00 
Buffalo ..... Pa esi die deli ES Mrer EGOS BONO cece beens ccawesees 
. : “ 14 )0 uffalo : -.» 18.00 to 18.50 
SI Vile et aah se 0 > eae eaw 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago No, 1 railroad or ag- 
see rg parynet. ca ve a ——— secccceessccesees 19.00 to 19.50 
: Ap Pe 12. cinnati No. 1 Machinery 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem. ) . 19.00 cupola (net tons dealers).. a. 50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland, cupola .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 11.00 to 11.50 Detroit (net tons) ......... 16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh ......eeeeeeeeeees 15.00 to 15.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 18.00 to 19.00 
St. OED 646.6006 so 000s venes 14.00 to 14.50 New York, cupola (dealers) 16.00 to 16.50 
V alleys WTUTTTTELIVILTLTLIL TL 15.75 to 16.00 Pittsburgh, cupola ee 18.50 to 19.00 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS San * -eammmsamn delivered .... 24.00 
For blast furnace use Seattle 2... sseeeceeeceeeenes 18.00 
Boston (dealers) .......s«- 8.50 to 9.00 St. Louis, NOE seins vaces ss 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 St- Louis, agricultural .... 19.00 to 19.50 
NEE Cis cnc ons asians 14.75 to 15.00 ica machinery .-...... 20.00 to 20.50 
sakes oes veccevs 11.75 to 12.25 Valleys ..-..-+seseeeeeeeees 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.00 to 13.50 TY 
New York (dealers) ....... 10.25 to 10.75 en Se 
2S aT 15.00 to 15.50 Boston -........-.esseeeeee 17.50 to 18.00 
PIPES AND FLUES Buffalo * scnamsscanaed cae ee 16.00 to 16.50 
: uu 4 ( le el: nd ‘ : 75 + 7 
Chicago ......seeeeeseeeeees 14.00 to 14.50 7, tb (automobile) (net ton) hap ; oe aps 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........' 9.50to 10.00 Fog a) a a 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Pe” ants Seek cat kwee s 11.50 to 12.00 New Work tiealere) 15.00 to 15.50 
DME Lede civcccsustdsins 12.00 t0 12.50 ptehureh Nici haa 13.50 to 16.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS Ne ile ae et 
ER. ats dese nctnaenret 15.00 to 15.50 MALLEABLE 
Chicago [tne te eeeeeeeeeeeeees se to ae RS Se re 19.00 to 20.00 
6 coe kak res ¢ sé baw 14.50 to 15. DOD wcatsa chs sacked ewan ae 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 Chicago, agricultural ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, railroad .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
eo ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 16.00 to 16.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 
Boston (dealers) ......+++++- 11.50 to 12.00 ers) teteenee See eee 15.50 to 16.00 
ii ee Re a 15.00 to 15.50 Cleveland, agricultural ..... 18.75 to 19.00 
8s en ei aN .. 13.25 to 13.75 leveland, railroad .......... 20.75 to 21.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) 14.50 to 15.00 ten >it sh i el ee . 18.00 to a 
( ] reland (ove 10 in ) 11.50 to 12.00 vastern enn sylvania, railroad 15. 0 
Detr 4 ; woe “iil 12.50 to 13.01 Pittsburgh, railroad ........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Pittsburgh ...... _... 16.00 to 16.50 St. Louis, agricultural ..... 16.50 to 17.00 
FORGE “SCRAP ee ee: a ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Boston (dealers) ...........:. 11.00 to 11.50 Mi c 
ica wae sab aae ok 21.00 to 21.50 Miscel'aneous § 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 ~— alas 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS RAILS FOR ROLLING 
PT <i -43 ovewebesce¥e scene 23.75 to 24.25 5 feet and over 
Ps TUTE Lee 21.50 to 22.00 Boston 1 an 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron and Steel W orks Scrap Cleve pee eRapnawine tyenye® 00 to 19 50 
kke ehcp ae > kaweee 7.50 te 0 
AXLE TURNINGS Eastern gery Oe Seance ee 19,00 to 20.00 
Boston (dealers) .. 11.00 to 11 Pittsburgh district ......... 20.50 to 21.00 
ED bic a highs eNe 64s. uis i Deo 15.00 to 15. 50 ROD. wes vaed + 645005 Been 18.00 to 18.50 
EET CETTE ...+ 15.00 to 15.00 : 
Cleveland — .......sesceeceeces 16.00 to 16.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Eastern Pe nnsylvania ; 15.50 to iy 50 Chicago ssleeins belek tkw eens ga 20.00 to 20.50 
aoe yurgh ‘ . 16.50 to 17 e Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
a Eee eo cre tee 13.00 to 13.5 50 a te ial ek 21.00 to 21.50 
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crap 


Weakness and Lower Prices in 
All Centers — Consumers Beat 
Sellers Down Steadily 











ONSUMERS of iron and steel scrap have the whip hand and 


are forcing prices steadily 


a lower level. Prices are 


dealers to lay down stocks for future profits. 
is in light demand at falling prices, to apply on contracts. 
melters have bought tonnage usually coming to Buffalo users. 


lower, each 
not yet 


transaction signaling 
sufficiently low to tempt 
Heavy melting steel 
Canadian 


Fur- 


ther declines are expected before strength reappears and buyers and 


sellers are awaiting developments of the next two or three weeks. 


Chicago, Feb. 24—Iron and steel 
scrap is weaker, following an optimistic 
bulge early dast week. Following the 
purchase of a large tonnage of heavy 
melting steel by Inland Steel Co. 
at a reported $18.50, this grade ap- 
pears to have receded and ideas of 
price go as low as $17.50. The majority 
opinion in the market is that heavy 
melting steel will settle to about 
$17.50 and hang there for some time, 
although bearish sentiment prevailing 
right now would seem to make for a 
still] lower price. Malleable and cast 
grades have been more active because 
of dealer covering; one interest has 
been offering up to $21, gross, for 
malleable and $17.50, net, for cast but 
now claims it can do better. The Bur- 
lington railroad is offering 6000 tons 
of scrap and the Santa Fe 2000 

New York, Feb. 24.—Further reduc- 
tions are noted in iron and steel scrap. 
Possibly the largest is in heavy cast, 
this material dropping off, holding at 
$15, to $15.50 f.o.b. New York. Deal- 
ers have also lowered their buying 
prices on machinery cast 50 cents per 
ton. New business continues slack, and 


the great bulk of shipments being 
against back orders. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Dealers_ con- 


tinue to buy scran for shipment on con- 
tracts but consumers’ generally are 
apathetic, as they are comfortably cov- 
ered for the most part. The latter are 
not satisfied with the outlook for their 
finished product. Asa result the down- 
ward tendency of prices continues. 
Buffalo, Feb. 24.—Dealers are giving 
the scrap market its major activity. 
They are in the market for heavy 


melting steel for shipment to the 
Bethlehem and Donner companies and 
other recent purchasers, this demand 


holding prices fairly steady within a 
range of $18 to $19. Buffalo dealers 
report a Canadian consumer is buy- 
ing heavy melting steel, paying $14 to 
$15 for tonnage that otherwise would 
come into this market. This price 
figures slightly more than the average 
suffalo quotation of $18.50. This is 
the first substantial purchasing in the 
lower Ontario district in some time. 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—While the bot- 
tom has not entirely dropped out of 
the scrap market, it is completely in 
consumers’ hands. Consumers buy at 
50 cents to $1 less than preceding pur- 
chase, and then revise their offers 
again downward by 50 cents to $1 per 


ton. A few dealers are covering shorts 
and some would pay $18.50 on heavy 
melting steel for delivery to certain 
points, but at other points they would 
not pay $18. Yards, while not empty, 
are well sold up but real support 
created by dealers buying for their 
yards will not come about until the 
market reaches $17. 

Cleveland, Feb. 25.—Trading is al- 
most dormant with Cleveland district 
iron and steel scrap dealers. Consumers 
not only display no interest in new ton- 
nage but are holding up shipments ap- 
plying on contracts. This applies only 
to certain grades on which they are 


heavily stocked. Prices, in consequence 
of this condition, have sloughed off con- 
siderably in the past week although quo- 
tations are largely nominal because of 
the absence of trading. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 23.—Iron and steel 
scrap continues quiet so far as consumer 
buying is concerned but dealers are ac- 
tive. Heavy tonnage has been taken on 
bv local dealers recently including large 
quantities of railroad scrap. The bulk 
of this material was bought by the deal- 
ers at low prices. Users do not find it 
difficult to pick up tonnages at their own 
figures. 

Detroit, Feb. 24.—Practically no buy- 
ing and little selling is being done in 
iron and steel scrap. The market is 
stagnant and prices continue to fall. 


St. Louis, Feb. 23.—Iron and steel 
scrap is dull and featureless. There 
have been further specific reductions 
among the items affected being machine 
shop turnings, railroad miscellaneous 
scrap, rails for rolling, malleable and 
county mixed scrap. On many items 
which were unchanged prices are nom- 
inal, there having been no transactions 
upon which to base quotations. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 23.—Sales are 
few and quotations uncertain in iron and 
steel scrap. Delivery on contracts con- 
tinues active. Much encouragement is 
taken on the fact that Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is in the market. 





Sheets 





Slack Business Leads to Further 
Price 
Less Than 3.50c. 


Easiness—Black Sold at 





EEN competition and price concessions are the principal fea- 


tures in the sheet market. 


Despite the fact specifications are 


holding up fairly well, some mills in the Pittsburgh and valley 


districts are in need of tonnage. 


frequently on black sheets. 


Less 


Shading of prices is noted most 
than 3.50c has been done by 


automobile buyers though the more general figure is 3.50c to 3.60c. 
Certain mills are offering galvanized at 4.75c for prompt and second 
quarter delivery, while others are asking 4.85c for the latter period. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 582 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Specifications 
are continuing to come in fairly well to 
most sheet producers, although new busi- 
ness is slack. The position of galvanized 
and blue annealed is stronger than that 
of black or full-finished. While shipping 
instructions on full-finished sheets are 
gaining in number and a few of the auto- 
mobile companies are placing hurry-up 
orders, buyers still are cautious. In gal- 
vanized and black sheets, mills are un- 
balanced. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is heavily committed at east- 
ern mills but could take care of more 
galvanized tonnage at Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania works where it has an excess 
of black sheets. It continues to operate 
silghtly above 85 per cent and independ- 
ents somewhere between 80 and 85 per 
cent. Price concessions still appear. 
They are more numerous in black sheets 
than in any other grade, 3.50c and even 
lower being quoted in the competitive 
prompt market. Some makers will not 


go below 3.60c for this quarter and 3.70c 
is being named for next quarter. A few 
contracts have been booked at the latter 
figure for shipment after April 1. In 
galvanized, the 4.75c figure is named for 
early delivery but 4.85c is firm for sec- 
ond quarter and most producers are not 
anxious for material at that price owing 
to high spelter. Some independents as 
well as the leading interest have booked 
second quarter business at 4.85c. Blue 
annealed is quoted at 2.70c to 2.80c and 
full finished at 4.60c to 4.75c. 

Chicago, Feb. 24.—Sheetmakers in 
this district are encouraged by the re- 
sponse to their efforts for second quar- 
ter business. They report some of the 
larger users have committed themselves 
at the $2 advance. Jobbers apparently 
have not yet come into the market for 
the second quarter. Some weakness is 
reported at Memphis and other southern 
and southwestern points, but the Chi- 
cago market is claimed to be well held 
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on the basis of 3.85c for black sheets, 
5.00c for galvanized and 2.95c for blue 
annealed. 


Youngstown, Feb. 24.—Competition 
in the sheet market continues keen. 
While producers have attractive ton- 


nages under contract specifications have 
not prevented the solicitation of prompt 


rollings. Blue anneaied sheets are 
stronger than the other two grades. 
Producers are entering business at 


2.70c. While 3.70c is quoted on black 
by some makers little business is re- 
sulting. Some mills still are quoting 
3.50c while business at 3.60c is being 
written on the books of many of the 
old established producers. At the same 
time a lot of 500 tons carrying at- 
tractive extras was purchased, the past 


week by a Detroit automobile builder 
considerably under 3.50c base. In the 
case of galvanized, 4.75c still is a mar- 
ket factor and second quarter  busi- 
ness has been placed on this basis. 
Demand for high grade sheets has 


Consumers are 
placing 
April delivery. The price 
of 4.60c, which has applied to first 
quarter, is being named on _ tonnage 
for delivery during the first month of 
next quarter. According to estimates 
of some producers based on present 
conservative methods of buying, much 
of the tonnage scheduled for April 
production will be rolled in March, An 


undergone no change. 
edging into second quarter by 
tonnage tor 


increase in demand for high grade 
sheets is not anticipated until pro- 
ducers of automobiles reach an output 


of 330,000 cars a month. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Shectmakers 
show more desire for tonnage. Prices 
accordingly are easy. Black sheets are 
easily obtainable at 3.50c, Pittsburgh, 
for nearby or second quarter, with less 
in some instances. Prices of galvan- 
ized sheets are not much tested. Gen- 
erally they are 4.75c, Pittsburgh. Some 
makers ask 4.70c. Blue annealed sheets 


are 2.70c to 2.80c. 





Tin Plate 











Good Specifications Continue as Prin- 
cipal Feature of the Market 


TIN PLATE PRICES, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Tin plate mak- 


ers are maintaining high operations, spec 
ifications being liberal. One user ordinar- 
ily taking less than 50,000 base boxes 
monthly has just specified twice as much 
for April shipment as it ever specified 
in any one month before. Opera- 
tions on the part of the leading in 
terest are increasing and this week about 


PAGE 582 


82 per cent of tin plate mills will be 
scheduled, as against slightly less than 
80 per cent last week. The general 


average for the district is still above 
90 per cent. The domestic price is un- 
changed at $5.50 per base box. 

New York, Feb. 24.—Specifications 
for tin plate continue heavy and some 
makers believe they will be unable to 
produce all the tonnage wanted during 
the first half. Stock tin plate continues 
to range from $4.90 to $5.15 per base 
box Pittsburgh. 
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Strip Steel 





Demand Somewhat Slacker and Little 
Second Quarter Closed 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 582 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Business in 


strip steel, especially hot-rolled, has 
slackened considerably. A few con- 
tracts have been written for second 
quarter. Hot strip makers are quoting 
2.50c, base, with the new card of 
extras applying but 2.40c, base, is 


A few special 


quoted for this quarter. 
lower 


where 


cases are known prices 
have been developed from producers 
in West Virginia and northern Ohio 
on large tonnages, or attractive roll- 


ings of heavy material. Most cold strip 
makers are adhering firmly to 4.15c but 
a few makers have quoted 4.00c in 
meeting competitive conditions. 


New York, Feb. 24.—Prices on cold- 
rolled strip steel continue to show 
some variation. On most business the 
figure is 4.00c base Pittsburgh and 
prices under that are disappearing. In 
4.15c is being done. 


instances, 


some 





Pipe 





Oil Country Demands High for 
Pipe—Cast 
Spring Activity 


Iron Buyers Begin 








EMAND for pipe 
main 
itions cent. 


al 


above 90 per 
activity in the oil fields 
Cast iron pipe programs 
buying is increasing. Interest in 


continue firm. 


by jobbers specifying oi 


tained at a high rate, 


1 


country goods are 


enabling mills to continue oper- 


Increased prices have stimulated 


and line pipe inquiries are being rumored. 
are being formulated for spring needs, and 
the East 
ing of bids on March 3 by the city of New York on 


centers around the clos- 


7000 tons. Prices 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 582 AND 616 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Jobber speci- 


fications for oil country goods together 


with new orders for 50 to 300 tons 
or slightly more at a time for line 
pipe, casing and drive pipe, etc., are 


fairly numerous. Pipe mills are able to 
operate on an average slightly in excess 
of 90 per Shipments are high 
although in some pipe mills are 
building up their, own stocks against 
spring demand. While some new busi- 
ness in standard full weight pipe 
comes out each week, it mostly is in 
small and is expected to. be 
heavier as spring approaches when 
building programs are mapped out. 
Buttweld pipe business is heavier than 
lapweld in the standard full weight 
grade. 

Chicago, Feb. 24.- 
small business has come to cast iron 
pipe makers lately. Bookings are slight- 
ly better than shipments, on the average. 
Commitments of makers average about 
six weeks. The price range on cast 
iron pipe 6 inches and over continues 
$49.20 to $50.20, delivered Chicago, with 
4-inch pipe quoted $4 higher. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 24.—Spring 
trade in cast iron pressure pipe has 
started earlier al and some pro- 
reporting accumulating or- 
ders. Quotations remain at $40 per ton, 
base, 6-inch and over. Shipments are 
steady. Several large specifications are 
Soil making shows no 


cent. 


case 


lots 


A large volume of 


than usu 


ducers are 


pipe 


reported 
abatement. 








| CONTRACTS PLACED | 





850 tons, St. Paul, to Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
100 tons, Alliance, O., to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 





pipe for 
Fox, general con- 


1000 tons, 12 and 16-inch cast iron 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; John 
tractor. 

1200 tons, pipe for White Plains, N. Y.; Vito 
Cestone, White Plains, low on general con- 
tract. 

2000 tons, 
low bidder 

Highland, Ill.; bids in. 


Duluth; James B. Clow & Sons 


500 tons, 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 











Three Basing Points Adopted With 
Identical Discounts 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 582 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Some makers 
of nuts and bolts have discontinued 
quoting delivery prices in_ territory 
north of 


east of the Mississippi and 

the Ohio rivers. This plan has been 
superseded by three identical basing 
points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. The same discounts that have 
been quoted continue in force f.o.b. 
those three points, with 50, 10 and 10 
off on large machine bolts. While 
earlier than usual, this marks the open- 
ing of books for second quarter since 
producers are willing to accept  busi- 

+ 


this new basis for delivery in 


Operations among rivet 


ness on 


that period. 


machines this 
found. Another large rivet 
maker nearby has been shut down for 
two weeks but started up partially 
yesterday. The former has been been 
booking heavily structural 


men are 


Irom 
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shops, car shops, etc., 
received some attractive business for 
export through New York jobbers. The 
open market figure still is 2.60c but 


this sometimes has been shaded to 
255c or even 2.50c on _ attractive 
business. 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—Specifications and 
new business in bolts and nuts have de- 
veloped a slight spurt. Production con- 
tinues ahead of new business and ap- 
pears to warrant a reduction shortly, 
but makers are hopeful a turn about 
March 1 will prevent this. Second quar- 
ter prices are under discussion and a de- 
cision may be reached by the end of this 
week. Bolt and nut prices continue on 
the basis of 50, 10 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts. 


Cleveland, Feb. 24.—Bolt and nut 
makers in this district have gone back 
to the old method of quoting and for 
the most part now are naming Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh or Chicago as bases, de- 
pending upon the location of the con- 
sumer. The change, according to mak- 
ers, was desired by the majority of con- 
sumers. 

Second quarter books have been 
opened at the same prices as have pre- 
vailed during the first quarter, namely 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off for large bolts. 
Business is only fair. 

Quiet rules in the rivet trade. Orders 
are small although fairly numerous. 
Prices are unchanged. Second quarter 
books will not be opened until next 
month. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Bolts, nuts and 
rivets are marking time. Fair specifi- 
cations on contracts are being received 
but new demand is small. Prices are 
fairly firm. Large machine bolts are 
quoted at 50 and 10 off, and rivets at 
2.60c to 2.65c, Pittsburgh, with some 
makers asking 2.90c. 





Hoops and Bands 








Second Quarter Buying Is Expected 
To Develop Soon 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 582 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Present buying 
in hoops and bands is more extensive 
than on wider hot strips. More pur 
chasers are active in the market, in 
cluding some automotive users and 
individual tonnages are slightly larger 
Large buying however, has not started 
for second quarter but this is expected 
soon. Producers quote 2.40c to 2.50c 
on hoops and bands on the new card 
of extras. 





Cold Finished Steel 











Orders Being Received In Enlarged 
Volume by All Makers 


Pittsburgh, Feb, 24.—Orders for cold- 
finished bars the past few days have 
shown considerable improvement. More 
specifications and more inquiries have 
developed and second quarter buying 
has started. Demand is well diversified 
and prices are strong at 2.80c, base. Op- 
erations are 65 to 80 per cent of capacity 












Test of Prices on Second Quarter 
Buying, No Weakness Evident— 
Consumption Strong 










HILE specifications on steel bar contracts are being filed 
fully as+contracts carry lower prices than present quota- 


tions, it appears likely second quarter tonnages will bring 


a test of price. 


New buying is relatively light but as mills have 


business to occupy them well into second quarter, sellers are in easy 


position. 


Prices generally are firm to strong, except for some local 


weak spots where smaller producers seek business to keep their plants 


occupied. 


Specifications for bar iron are more encouraging. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 582 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—Now business in 
soft steel bars continues light and 
comes almost entirely from small con- 
sumers. Large buyers as a whole are 
not showing interest in second quarter 
and mills are not-pushing them. That 
the market is entering a test period, 
as to price, is conceded by producers. 
It is claimed that business taken so 
far has been strictly on the basis of 
2.20c, Chicago, or $2 higher than the 
first quarter price. One maker has 
booked 2000 tons, including bars, plates 
and shapes, at 2.20c for the bars and 
2.30c for the plates and shapes. Pres- 
sure from reinforcing bar sellers for 
deformed billet bars is severe. Bolt 
and nut makers and tractor interests 
have been market factors. Production 
of soft steel bars is unchanged at 100 
per cent, and while specifications 
against first quarter contracts natural- 
ly decrease as the quarter wanes, they 
about balance shipments. 

Specifications for bar iron have 
been slightly heavier the past week, 
but less than shipments. Backlogs have 
prevented reduced operations thus far. 
The bar iron range still is 2.00c to 
2.15c, Chicago. 

Rail steel bar bookings continue 
fair, with the most general quotation 
2.10c, mill, or 2.13c, Chicago. 

Boston, Feb. 24.—Bar sales to date 
in 1925 in New England show a 20 
per cent increase over sales of the 
same period in 1924, according to 
estimate of leading sellers. The price 
of 2.565c delivered which eastern mills 
are attempting to establish is some- 
what shaky as small mills are offering 
bars at 2.465c delivered. Sales of the 
past week are slightly under those of 
the previous week. 

New York, Feb. 24.—Specifications 
against first quarter steel bar con- 
tracts are reported as fairly heavy. In 
fact, some mills are receiving more 
tonnage than in January. Indications 
are that these are based generally on 
actual consumptive needs, and there 
is no indication of any general disposi- 
tion to build up stocks. 

In some cases consumers who had 
placed contracts for December, Jan- 
uary and February have extended them 
through March on the basis of 2.10c 
base Pittsburgh. It now is difficult to 
place steel bar tonnage below 2.10c 
and in a few instances carloads have 
brought 2.20c base Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Possibly be- 


cause merchant steel bar contracts be- 
ing worked out carry prices around 
2.00c and 2.10c, specifications are full. 
Bookings are so extensive that already 
on some sizes, with bar mill operations 
as near 100 per cent as they can get, 
they are filled up through April. Pro- 
ducers are not showing anxiety over 
failure of customers to make second 
quarter contracts. Only a few of the 
latter have been signed but anything 
that has been sold has been at 2.20c. 

Demand for refined iron bars is a 
trifle less active but prices are un- 
changed at a 3.00c minimum. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 23.—One pro- 
ducer of common steel bars in this 
district is unwilling to sell second 
quarter tonnage below 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh. On the other hand 2.10c has 
not disappeared and the market is 
quoted from 2.10c to 2.20c. Little ton- 
nage is coming out at the maximum 
figure. Production schedules are on the 
basis of about 75 per cent. 

Buffalo, Feb. 24.—Bar demand has 
tapered off within the past ten days 
and is lower than it was during the 
first six weeks of the year. Prices are 
steady, sellers quoting 2.465c, Buf- 
falo basis. Reduced demand has re- 
sulted in at least one open-hearth be- 
ing closed by a Buffalo bar maker 
although suspension is said to be for 
relining. 

Cleveland, Feb. 24.—New business in 
steel bars is moderate, the mills main- 
taining their operations on  specifica- 
tions against old orders. Some large 
produeers, however, report receipt of 
very fair new tonnage. For most mills 
next week will tell the story how 
freely March quotas, included in first 
quarter contracts will be _ specified. 
Heretofore, first quarter tonnages priced 
well below current prices have been 
y taken out. Prices range from 
2.10c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh to 2.29c¢ to 
2.39c, Cleveland. 


Fluorspar Moves Well 


New York, Feb. 24.—Sales of foreign 
fluorspar are being made for shipment 
as far inland as Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
but this business is small. 

The market may be quoted at $19 to 
$19.50 per gross ton duty paid tidewater 
for the 85 and 5 per cent grade. This is 
equivalent to $17.50 duty paid per net 
ton, 
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WARDS of 


structural 


placing of 25,000 tons in New York, are being 


maintained at 
way work in New York took 8300 


shapes, 


the high average 


featured by the struction work :< 


cators 
f 1925 


4 
ot Subd 


tons, while a mu 


nicipal repair shop accounted for 7000 tons. Large two weeks, the 
tonnage projects are pending, and increased activity material prices 

is expected to return to the market shortly. Archi- equivalent of 2.1] 
tects’ boards are well filled with prospective con- still quote from 


New York, Feb. 24.—Approximately 
25,000 tons of structural steel has been 
awarded during the past week. Featur- 
ing awards was the placing of 8300 tons 
for subway work, 7000 tons for a main 
transit repair shop at Coney Island, 
N. Y., and 3500 tons for the Tex Rick- 
ard building. Bethlehem Steel Co. bid 
$96.06 erected on the repair shop, the 
next three bidders all being within $1 
of that bid. Plain material is steady at 
2.10c, Pittsburgh. 


Boston, Feb, 24.—Structural awards 
have shown smaller steel totals during 
the past week than in several weeks. In- 
quiry is strong. Plain material is firm 
at 2.465c delivered or 2.10c Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Considerable re- 
vival is noted in the structural shape 
market this week from an inquiry stand- 
point. Several fabricators report in- 
quiries more active than in any week 
since Jan. 1. Prices quoted usually are 
2.10c to 2.20c, with a decided tendency 
to adhere firmly to the maximum for 
the second quarter. A few protections 
still are out at 2.10c. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 24.—Activity in the 
structural steel market here is confined 
principally to small lots, only one local 
award involving more than 100. tons 
Several large projects are pending and 
fabricators are figuring on a number of 
sizeable tonnages. Plain material 
ranges from 2.10c to 2.20c base Pitts 
burgh, with the bulk of the business 
ing at the former quotation. 


Cleveland, Feb. 24.—Little 
tonnage was sold in this territory dur 
ing the past week. Inquiries continue 
numerous but awards few. Plain ma 
terial prices hold at 2.29c to 2.39c Cleve 
land or 2.10c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, with 
the minimum figure being prevalent on 
going business. 


gO 


structural 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—Large buyers of 
shapes have not yet acted on second 
quarter business but some_ smaller 


users are said to have placed business at 
2.30c, Chicago. Specifications against 
first quarter business are heavy and 60 to 
70-day delivery is the best promised 
The market is entering a test period on 
the advanced second quarter price. In- 
land Steel Co. probably will use 2000 
tons of shapes, in addition to 2500 tons 
of plates for a blast furnace, for pro- 
posed enlargements and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. may require a 


590 
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like tonnage 
Harbor. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Structural 
shapes reflect some softness. The re- 
cent advance has not held and the cur- 
rent market ranges from 2.00c to 2.10c, 
base Pittsburgh. Mills would hesitate 
to book second quarter tonnage under 
2.10c, but consumers are not interested 


for extensions at Indiana 


so there is no test on second quarter 
prices. Operations tend to a lower level 
with specifications not equal to ship- 
ments. 
PU VRAD ACETONE 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week.............. 47,824 
Awards last week .............. 14,948 
Awards two weeks ago ........... 27,709 
Awards this week in 1924 ......... 24,591 


Average weekly awards, January .46,168 
Average weekly awards, 1925 ...38,986 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 











Detroit, 


subway sections on 
New York; to America Bridg 
Co. 
200 tons, high . 
reported awarded by Lustbader C 
Co., 101 Park avenue, New Y rk, to Amer 


can 
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New Y 


transit repair 














Shoemaker Bridge 
West Thirty-sixth 
h Structural Steel ( 


municipal pier, No. 2, New 


leable Iron 
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Woods ~kf 


Co., 
Co., Rockford, 


buildings for Y. M. 
Bridge Co 
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Chicago, 
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id 


in 


project 


Uc, 


estimating 


some 


1 
Snow 


Stevens hotel at Chicago 


Pi 


2.00¢ 


t 


fabri- 
the 


of 
Deliveries 


departments 


districts. in 


Chicago district are extended from 60 to 70 days. The 


is expected to be 
17,000 


a tendency to 


within 
Plain 


let 


tons. 


involving 


steady at the 


ttsburgh, although some mills 


o 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 


192 tons, ore crushing plant for Scranton mine 
Hibbing, Minn., to Lakeside Sridge & Steel 
Co. 

112 tons, foundry for Mechanics Iron Foundry 
Roxbury, Mass., to Boston Bridge Works. 

100 tons, Bishop garage, Worcester, Mass to 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. 

110 tons, theater, Concord, N. H., to New 





England Structural Co. 
100° tons, Muskegon Machine Co., Newburgh 
N. Y., to Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. — 
300 tons, bridgework for Southern Pacific rail. 
road, to unnamed fabricator. 
200 tons, Young’s pier, Atlantic City 
to New York Shipbuilding Co. ° | 
° waste heat boiler room for American 
Foundries, East St. L uis, Ill., to M 





Clintic-Marshall Co. 


+ 


tons, addition to Plastergon Wall Board 











en 




















& plant, Buffa to Pittsburg] gridge & 
Iron Works. 
*00 tons, Louisy & Nashv r id bridg 
to the Penn Bridge Co 
00 tons, plant t Chillicothe a t 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co., » McClir 
Marshall Co. 
50 tons, Ba I tel 1dd » 
Mich., t innamed fabricator 
7 , 
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Calit alternate bids t be iker yr ei 
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t Ss bri e W 5 ( icag & Nor 
_weste ailroad at Milwaukee: pending 
Q tons, hotel at ( t I] pending 
S, pottery ulding, Trent N 
L600 coal g plant ( S ute 
Gas ( H P New York e 
$ tons, ffice M w Rea ( 
West Thirty-six tre New York pend 
ing. 
AY Ss, hosp (ie antow Pa pend 
100 I Idi Nas M s ft 
Mi € per ng. 
0 t Cornish Arms hotel, West Twen 
ty-t 1 street, New York; ling 
tons, armory, Ma 7 and Thirty 
street, New \ Lew I P € 
92 Madison avenue nite 
4 1s, sc No. ¢ New York; pend 
M4 
4 t S, bridge w Ill s Central rai 
ling 
is, Sacred Hea Shady avenue 
t Walnut rgh; bids in 
Marc! 5 
’ tons, addit irgh hospital, 
Frankstown avenue d Feb. 25. 
tons, church of the Annunciation, Charles 
1 Linwood s, Pittsburgh; bids opened 
st ek 
t spital, 2851 Bedford 
ay . yids to b taken. I P 
Me 1, architect 
pe Saxton, Pa.; pending 
5 tons, municipal inspection shed, Corona 
Ln a, N. O53 %bids ta Pek. Fi 
500 tons, annex, Federal Reserve bank, Phila 
lelphia; pending 
500 tons, hotel, Alexandria, Va.; pending. 
55 tons, Elks club, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
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postponed indefinitely. 


348 tons, Commercial club, San Jose, Calif.; 


held up temporarily. 
400 tons, Atwater-Kent Co. building, Philadel- 
phia; postponed. 
300 tons, c! hurch, 128 West 
architect. 


first street, that city, 


180 tons, 


Thirty-seventh 
street, New York; R. J. Reilly, 50 East Forty- 


New Jersey College of Pharmacy, 


Newark, N. J.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 36-story addition to Roan- 
oke building, Chicago. Previously reported 
but building permit now issued. Holabird 
& Roche, 104 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, architect. 


Tonnage unstated, 14-story building for United 
Department Store, Park Square, Boston; 
preliminary plans drawn. 





Concrete Bars 


Inquiry and Orders Increase 
—Estimating Departments 
Rushed—Prices Firm 
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ONCRETE bar inquiries 
volume, 
gain in orders. 
interests are working four 
work is on architects’ 


being estimated. 


are showing a 
although these have 
In Chicago, 
nights a 
boards and 
nage awards continue to predominate, 
Prices have shown some weakness following the 
general revision upwards recently. 


steady increase in 
not been reflected in a great 
estimating departments of some 
week. A amount of 
in estimators’ Small ton- 


large 
hands. 
but more large projects are 
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Cleveland, Feb. 24.—Large tonnages 
remain lacking in the local concrete bar 
market. Spring building demand still 
is confined to preliminary estimates, al- 
though a good aggregate tonnage is 
pending. New billet bar prices remain 
2.29¢ to 2.39c, Cleveland or 2.10c to 
2.20c, Pittsburgh, with the bulk of busi- 
ness going at the former level. Rail 
steel is quotable from 1.90c to 2.00c, mill. 
Cleveland stock bars still are going at 
3.10c local warehouse. 

Boston, Feb. 24.—The recent increase 
in reinforcing bar inquiry as yet has not 
Awards of the 
100 tons. 
3.40¢ 


developed into orders. 
week have been mostly under 
The price ranges from 3.15c to 
soston warehouse. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—The majority of 
awards in reinforcing concrete bars still 
involve small lots, typical jobs involving 
less than 10 tons. Prices are quoted at 
2.10c to 2.20c, the latter for second quar- 
ter. Quotations on warehouse stocks 
for delivery in the second quarter run 
as high as 2.55c. 

Buffalo, Feb. 24.—Outlook is for brisk 
demand for reinforcing bars this spring. 
Large projects involving several thou- 
sand tons of bars will reach contract 
The newest of these is the 
Buffalo-Fort Erie bridge, to cost $3,- 
500,000. The exact tonnage on this job 
has not been figured. Small lots are 
being sold to road builders. Current 
quotations are: Bars from mills, 2.365c, 


stage soon. 


Suffalo; stock shipment, 2.55c to 2.85c, 
3uffalo., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 24.—Individual rein- 


forcing bar awards involve from 25 to 
75 tons, mostly for prompt shipment. 
Road and sewer work proposed in south- 
ern Ohio and northern Kentucky will 
require considerable tonnage. New bil- 
let bars out of warehouse are quoted at 
3.30c, base Cincinnati. 

Chicago, Feb. 24.—Several reinforcing 
bar warehouses have had their estimat- 
ing departments working four nights a 
week. Several jobs requiring over 1000 
tons each are developing. On new work 
the general quotation is 2.70c, ware- 
house, but some hangover jobs quoted 


at the former level of 2.60c have not yet 
been closed. 

St. Louis, Feb. 23.—Reinforcing bar 
activity still is confined to small lot 
awards. Laclede Steel Co. booked 675 
tons in two jobs last week and small 
projects aggregate a good total. Most 
small tonnage buying is coming from 
railroads, highways and municipalities. 





Prices are unchanged. 
UME 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards thie. weeks. ..icscccicos 5,085 

Awards last week ..........4..4 7,150 

Awards two weeks ago ......... 9,236 

Awards this week in 1924 ........ 8,550 

Average weekly awards, January . 4,686 
6,694 


Average weekly awards, 1925 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











2000 tons mill building for Inspiration Copper 


Co., lastien n, Ariz., to unnamed western 
mill, 
300 tons, Milwaukee county dormitory, Wau 


watosa, Wis., to 
forci ing 
100 tons, seni 


American System of Rein- 


high school at F 

d erican System of Reinf 

100 tons, plant at Hopewell, me eA. through 
William Steele & Sons, Philadel! - 





700 tons, National Lock Co., Rockford, Ill, to 
f Reinforcing. 


20 tons, two schools in Chicago, to Concrete 
Steel C 

160 tons, school, Chicago, to Concrete Engineer 
ing C 


100 tons, school, Cairo, Ill., to Olney J. Dean 


425 tons, new Roxana Petroleum Co., St. 
Louis, to the Laclede Steel Co. 
250 tons, Snyder-Harvey building, 
Falls, Tex., to ‘Laskoke Steel Co. 
370 tons, Western Electric Co. buildings at 
Kearny, N. J., to Concrete Steel Co., general 
contractor, Turner Construction Co This 
is in addition to 450 tons recently awarded the 

Donner Steel Co. 
160 tons, New York state hospital buildings, 
ay 2 rth Village, Thiels, N. Y., to McClin- 


Wichita 


>-Marshall Co., general contractor, Carlton 

Co. 
100 tons, Bolivar road substation of Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, to 


Bourne-Fuller Co. 


lo’ Market Section 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








1000 tons, Missouri highway commission road 
construction; bids in Feb. 28. 

100 tons, addition to Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; bids being taken. General contract 
to L. P. Soule & Son. 

400 tons, Augusta hospital, Chicago; bids in. 

400 tons, Great Lakes Naval Training station, 
Great Lakes, Ill; bids in. 

300 tons, McCallum apartments, Germantown, 
Pa.; pending. 

600 tons, Reading railroad grain elevator, Phila- 
delphia; pending. 

100 tons, Bancroft school, 
H. John Holman, 
tractor. 

100 tons, Federal Pingineer’s office, 
bids in March 12, 

100 tons, garage building for the White Transfer 
Co., Pittsburgh; bids again being  con- 
sidered. 

800 tons, storage buildings for A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; general contract 
to Turner Construction Co. 

150 tons, First National bank building, Utica, 
N. Y.; pending. 

150 tons, switch house, Kearny, N. J. for Pub 
lic Service Production Co., pending. 

150 tons, Union county court house, Elizabeth, 
N. J., redesigned plans call for 50 tons, 
of which part let to Igoe Bros., and re- 
mainder pending. General contract to Fred 


Wilmington, Del.; 
Philadelphia, general con 


Milwaukee ; 


Kilgus. 

200 tons, high school, Jamaica, N. Y.; Lust- 
bader Construction Co., New York, low 
bidder. 

Tonnage, unstated, 10 miles of road construc- 


tion, from Scranton, Pa., to New York state 
line, general contract to Public Service Pro- 
duction Co., Newark, N. J. 

Tonnage unstated, 5-story hotel for Victor G. 
Williams, 25 East Washington boulevard, 
Chicago. Norman Bridges, 5 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, drawing plans. 

Tonnage unstated, 6-story building for Home 
Bank & Trust Co., 1231 Milwaukee avenue, 


Chicago. Bids March 10. K. M. Vitzhum 
& Co., 605 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
architect. 


Tonnage unstated, Western Union Co. building, 
St. Louis; general contract to Dwight P 
Robinson Co., Inc. 





Iron Ore 





Buyers Asking for Larger Allotments 
on Term Contracts 


Cleveland, Feb. 24.—The feature of 
the Lake Superior iron ore market this 
week is the fact several large consumers 
have asked to increase their allotments 
for this year on long-term contracts. 
One of these is for more than 100,000 
tons additional, and certain producers 
estimate the total extra tonnage in- 
volved is around 500,000 tons. In such 
cases the ore interests having the con- 
tracts are given first opportunity to sub- 
mit prices. No open market inquiries 
have developed since the Ford Motor 
Co. asked for prices a week ago. Lead- 
ing producers state that it will be sev- 
eral weeks before prices are unchanged, 
owing to conditions in the pig iron mar- 
ket. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation gives the following data per- 
taining to consumption and balances on 
locks and at furnaces: 


Tons 
Ore consumed in December ...... 4,541,866 
Ore consumed in January ...ccece 5,241,992 
Increase in January .....eseeeeee P 700,126 
Consumed in January, 1924 ...... 4,687 ,947 
Ore at furnaces Feb. 1, 1925 ..... 24,429,875 


Ore on Lake Erie docks Feb. 1, '25 6,723,719 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 


docks, Feb. 1, 1925 . e bekiie « 31,153,594 
Total at furnaces and "Lake Erie 
docks, Feb. 1, 1924 .wccccccocce . 33,990,920 


. 
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Rails, Cars 


Car Buying Light—Rail Awards 
Trickle 
Orders Good 


in to Mills—Locomotive 








AR buying continues light, with the award 
Island 


gondolas by the Rock 


taking a heavy steel tonnage on old contracts. 
tonnages trickle in to mills, the New York Central exercise « 
to take its full 184,650-ton rail order of 


and 400 


builders 


1200 box 
feature. Car are 


Awards 


as a 
of rail 
f option 


October being the chief ac- 


tivity of the week. Locomotive inquiries and sales are in good vol- 


ume. Germany and American 


Brazilian road and St. Louis-San 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL 


New York, Feb. 24.—Car buying is 
featured by award of 1600 by the 
Rock Island. Locomotive buying in- 
cludes 30 for the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and 10 narrow gage _ locomo- 
tives for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, both orders going to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. This builder 
also has taken orders for five locomo- 
tives for the Midland Valley, and three 
single locomotive orders. The Southern 
Pacific has bought a rotary snow plow 
from the American Locomotive Co. The 
Soracabana Railway of Brazil has or- 
dered nine locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., and 50 from Ger- 
many, that order being divided between 
the Krupp works and Richard Hart- 
mann Co. 

Among pending inquiries are five for 
the Central of Georgia, four for the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and three 
switch engines for the Carnegie Steel 
Co. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa 
cific is inquiring for ten 2-10-2 type lo- 
comotives. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24. 


Spasmodic pur- 


chases are taking place in the billet- 
rolled light rail market. Orders are for 
minimum carloads While some busi- 


ness has been lost to those quoting 1.80c, 
others quote as high as 1.90c. 

The track accessory market was fea- 
tured this past week by the distribution 
of orders for 1,000,000 tie plates by the 
3altimore & Ohio railroad. A large lo- 
cal independent steel company sharing 
in this btisiness states that 2.35c was the 
minimum obtained. Several ‘inquiries 
are pending, similar to that of the Ann 
Arbor railroad for 25,000 to 50,000 tie 
plates. Little spike inquiry is current. 
On standard spikes, 2.90c has _ been 
shaded slightly on attractive specifica 


tions. 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—Western railroads 
now are specifying rails and track fas- 
tenings beyond the capacity of local 
makers. The New York Central has 
exercised the option attached to its rail 
orders in October involving 184,650 tons, 
bringing 12,000 tons of rails and 1200 
tons of angle bars additional to the lead- 
ing interest. This interest also has 
booked 2300 tons of rails for the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana and 1400 tons 
for the Belt Railway of Chicago. A 
number of miscellaneous, small orders 
for rails and fastenings have been re- 
ceived by both makers here. 

New car placements continue light but 
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close on for a 
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car builders are taking a heavy tonnage 


‘ of steel against old contracts. 





| ORDERS PLACED | 





Quaker City Tank Line, 200 tank cars, 
American Car & Foundry C 

American Rolling Mill Co., three ore cars, 
American Car & Foundry Co 

General Refractories Co., 20 hopper cars, to 


Foundry Co. 
underframes to 


American Car & 
Air Lin 80 cal 
A Line, 8 


the 
Seaboard 


OS € 








will be 


the Richmond Car Works; cabooses 


built in railroad’s own shops. 

Southern Pacific, 40 Hart ballast cars, to the 
Rodger Ballast Car Co. 

Canadian Salt Co., Ltd., five tank cars, to 


Co. 
18 miscellaneous 


American Car & Foundry 


Victoria railways, Australia, 


freight cars, to the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 

Huron Portland Cement Co., five hopper ore 
cars, to the National Dump Car Ci and 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Union Pacific, 400 ballast cars, t wn shops, 


Steel Co., 12 70-ton 


Steel Car ( 


Carnegie 
Standard 








New York Central, 29 motor submarine cars, 
t Standa Steel Car Co. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1200 box and 
4+ gondolas, to American Car & Foundry 
( 
© 
ORDERS PENDING | 
Uni railroad, 20 cabooses, and 12 /70-ton 






las; pending 


gC 
Baltimore & Ohio, 200 freight car underframes; 
pending. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., eight steel gondola 
bodies; bids asked. 


Swift & Co., 300 refrigerator cars and 300 


underframes; pending. 


Northern Pacific, 10 observati cars; pending. 


South African railways, 69 miscellaneous 
c vaches > pending, 

Canadian Pacific, repairs t 1200 cars; bids 
asked. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 20 oal cars; 
pending 
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Large Consumption, Specifications 
Heavy—New Prices 
Established 


Not Fully 








wire 


ONSUMPTION of 


levels. New 


present 


and 
specifications are liberal 
business is at the 


wire products continues heavy 


since they are at prices under 


advance but is 


recent 


relatively light. Former contracts have been extended to include 


March in several instances at $1 advance, but the new prices have 
not been fully established. As a whole the situation is strong from 
the producer's point of view with outlook excellent for continued 
strength in all lines. 
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Chicago, Feb. 24.—Specifications for 


wire and nails continue good although 
slightly under the high rate of the 
past few weeks. Improvement is noted 
in demand for mine and boat spikes. 


Operations at mills continue at 
about 85 per cent. While on new busi- 
ness western quotations on plain wire 
figure to 2.80c, Joliet and 
Waukegan, and on wire nails, to 3.05c 
base, Joliet and Waukegan, most cur- 
rent specifications are business 


at the 


most 


hack } 
ACK pase 


against 
old prices 

Boston, Feb. 24.—Wire 
active in New England 
strengthening. Worcester producers are 
holding plain wire at 2.90c quota- 


demand is 


and prices are 


L. aa¢ 
DU 


tions of 3.00c delivered ,oston have 
been made recently. 
New York, Feb. 24.—Some_ con- 


sumers who last November placed wire 
and nail contracts December-Feb- 
ruary shipment have ex- 
tend these contracts March 
at an advance of 10 per 100 


tor 

been able to 

through 
cents 


pounds over the November prices, 
making March quotas 2.85c base Pitts- 
burgh for nails and 2.60c for wire. In 
other instances March requirements 
will be bought currently. Some nail 
contracts have been placed for 60 days, 
expiring in April, at 2.95c base Pitts- 
burgh. It is reported that some second 
quarter wire business has been placed 
Pittsburgh. The volume 
of these specifications is good. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Backlogs in 
wire products still are large and mills 
are executing them as rapidly as pos- 
sible since the specifying rate is strong. 
Little has been done to establish the new 
prices of 2.70c and 2.95c base, on plain 
wire and wire nails, respectively. In 
fact, some small producers are having 
difficulty getting business at 2.60c and 
2.85c in the prompt market. Practically 
all jobbers and manufacturers are well 
covered at those, or still lower figures. 
Fencing demand is good and by some is 
said be considerably last 
vear at this time. 


at 2.70c base 


to ahead of 
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Nonferrous Metals 





Prices of the Week 


Prices a Little Stronger as London Begins to 
Recover and Users Are More Active in Mar- 
kets Here—Products Steady 








——Copper——_ — Lead ; 
Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead st Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
NN oe Eevee eee 14.51 14.75 14.1 56.87% 9.25 8.90 7.50 27.00 21.00 31.00 
a SiR apa acacia ae 14.50 14.87% 14.12% 57.0 9.20 8.90 7.55 27.00 20.00 31.00 
UE epee 14.7 4.87% 4.2 7.0 20 8.90 7.60 27.00 20.00 31.00 
Feb. 23 Holiday = P = on i @ 
NN Cia aay « ck bs velaebns EM Oaeaeee 14.75 14.87% 14.25 7.0 9.25 8.95 7.60 27.00 20.00 31.00 
EW YORK, Feb. 24.—Business maeaes to hope for early resumption of 14 cent a pound, Feb. 17, to 9.25c, New 
N in metals was interrupted by the export buying. Business has been done York, when the open market dropped 
holiday, practically nothing be- the po week on a range from 7.50c to to 9.15c, New York, and 8.90c, E. St. 
ing done here from Friday af- 7.62} East St. Louis, for prompt ship- Louis, Today the market was stronger 
ternoon to Tuesday morning. The tone ment, "wiih discounts for futures of 2% on increased buying. 
of the market, however, has been points a month. Tin—A moderate buying has been 
stronger. Europe has been indicating Lead—Lead prices have been steadier done in tin the past week, principally 
that it has needs which must soon be this week as a result of advances in for professional account. Consumer’s 
filled and London prices have been ad- London, which in turn have been due to buying in London and on the Continent 
vancing. better buying and to -withdrawal of has been improving. Price of Straits tin 


For the past 30 days the markets here 
and abroad have been moving aimlessly, 


however, with declines and recoveries 
every few days. These movements have 
tended to confuse consumers, so they 
have remained out of the market pend- 
ine some signal that bottom has been 
reached. News of special bearing on 
the metal markets has been scarce, 


though the French political and finan- 
cial difficulties have not been construc- 
tive. At the same time, many European 
consumers are not well stocked with ma- 
terial, being unable to carry much on 
hand, due to shortage of credits. 


Copper—Electrolytic copper dropped 
to 14.50c, Conecticut, last week, the low 
price of the year, and 34 cent below the 
high point of the year. At this level 
consumers became interested and on 
Thursday bought some substantial ton- 
nage, whereupon the market quickly ad- 


vanced to 14.75c, Connecticut, 14.87%c 
Middle West. Speculators have shown 
renewed interest at current prices, bid- 
ding 14.65c, refinery, for substantial 
tonnages. Today inquiries were active 
again. 

Wire—Inasmuch as the wire mills are 
well booked for the immediate future, 


wire prices did not follow the recent dip 
in copper, though bare wire did decline 
1 cent to 16.62%c to 16.75c, base, mill. 
New business in wire has been light, 
while operations have continued at 90 
to 100 per cent. Shipments consider- 
ibly exceed new bookings and unfilled 
orders have been gradually declining. 
Weatherproof and magnet wire have 
been quoted 18.25c to 18.50c, base, mill. 


Rolled products—New business in 
rolled products improved somewhat last 
Thursday and Friday, in keeping with 
the stiffening in copper prices. Consum- 
ers of products are basing their buying 
policies to a large extent on the action 
of the copper market and higher copper 
prices usually stimulate buying of rolled 
good s. No change has been announced 
in base prices. 

Zinc—The gradual advance in the 
London zinc market has brought Lon- 
don prices to close to parity with the 


St. Louis market and has encouraged 
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Burma lead offerings from the market 
following a fire in the Burma Corp’s 
mine. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. reduced its price $5 a ton or 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
mek «6 Ck habwaveca base ees 19.62% 
Conper, hot colle bs dcccsciccos 23.00 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates %e less) 11.00 


Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 13.25 to 13.75 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


i I eee Es er 24.25 
Lo . skves nbd baeereaae wane 25.25 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 17.62% 
eee eee A a 20.12% 
WIRE 
COREE * sie deg ebends Cade ceed 16.62% to 16.75 
a Oh eevkcnddaceseunns 20.12% 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


Maw Wa accs vs ctcivatbectues 9.00 
ee Tre Ce ee 9.25 
CORVGHNEIG . bw'p'knus 4020 ceaudecewes 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
NOs De <cavevenvetanesuneen 7.50 
COD. <sikeesuaedvananat 1eeiens 8.00 
CHD Svc uk's have ce eee eee. 7.50 
ZINC 
i ee ert eee ee 4.00 to 4.25 
eee meer 4.25to 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
i Pree eee 12.00 
Co” ee aen.ds00eeneexbeekeane 12.00 
CONE. caavcseaesedsasaeeen 11.50 to 12.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
Mow. YOO vciscutexucsawrnscen 8.50 
CMGGEG . s caviewtc? covhaawhmaaeeud 8.75 
CONENEE, 9 G5.css0sdesaneebataeana 9.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CURD So's ccd ve vise Fabevts cu 8.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Maw ‘Toile: sivvctskescedcwevese vs 8.25 
Peer rr eer 8.75 to 9.00 
GCHOUEAEE bc 0 ddanWe denedebsuneas 8.50to 8.75 
LIGHT COPPER 
emt VO sui wea ys eeusssunses 10.00 
Cs cocs Kane senacnsen eee te 10.00 
ee ee re ee ere 9.75 to 10.00 


COD oc ote cece dueeakestusse 7.00 
Clippings, Chicago <ccceossscces 10.00 to 10.25 
ALUMINUM 
Rosine, Chee. ccecccccesas 12.50 
0! id sheet, COVER ov ccvctsvese 17.50 to 18.00 
Clippings Cleveland .....+..5 21.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 . 22.50 to 23.00 


Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 12.25 to 12.50 


in New York has ranged between 57c 
and 57.70c the past week. Straits ship- 
ments the first half of February were 
4500 tons, a big figure. 

Antimony—The stringency in spot 
antimony has been unabated. Holders 
have been able to get 20c duty paid on 
small lots, but futures have been marked 
steadily lower at 10.25c, c.i.f. in bond. 

Aluminum—The aluminum situation 
is unchanged, with the price of 98 to 99 
per cent remaining 27c and 99 per cent 
28c. Premiums are being asked for 
small lots for immediate delivery. 

Scrap—Old metals are dull and prices 
weak, 





Coke By-Products 








Market For Distillates Active; Sulphate 


Demand Dull 
New York, Feb. 24.—Trading in light 
oil distillates continues active. Some 


sellers are behind in their shipments of 
toluol and solvent naphtha. «While the 
Situation is easier in benzol, business is 
brisk. Solvent naphtha prices are un- 
changed. Benzol shows a similar situa- 
tion. Commercial xylol is featureless, 
with prices holding at 26 cents tanks 
works and 31 cents in drums. 

Demand for sulphate of ammonia re- 
mains dull, domestic and foreign buyers 
showing little interest. However, with 
the great bulk of production going into 
contracts, prices are relatively steady at 
$2.60 to $2.65 for material for domestic 
account and $2.85 to $2.90 seaboard, for 
material in double bags for export. 

The market on naphthalene may be 
quoted at 5%c works for flakes in car- 
load lots and 7% cents for balls. Less 
than carload lots are going approximate- 


lv % cent higher. Phenol is quoted at 
27 cents local warehouse for spot and 
25 cents for futures. 


The Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. expects 
to resume production of copper-free low 


phosphorus pig iron at its furnace at 
Standish, N. Y., about May 1. 
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Northwest Season Late 


Business Ezpected To Pick Up Soon—Building Activity 
Continues—Road Construction Heavy 


EATTLE, Feb. 18.—Business is not 
up to expectations but as ‘it is 
about equal to the same period a 
year ago it is evident the trade entered 
the year with too much enthusiasm. 
The general opinion is that the season is 
backward and that the buying movement 
will start briskly later. 


While trade is slow the situation 
fundamentally seems to be strong and 
manufacturers and wholesalers are an- 


ticipating a speedy improvement. Job- 
bers are carrying large stocks and are 
prepared for an active movement. 
Building construction is gaining momen- 
Last week more than 50 
were started and apart- 
ment house construction to the amount 
of $500,000 was announced. New work 
includes a $300,000 University Christian 
church and the 6-story Ambassador hotel. 
Building is equally active at Portland, 
plans for the 12-story $800,000 Bedell 
building having been announced this 
week. Bids will be asked soon. 
Washington state highway commission 
has adopted a two year construction pro- 
gram which includes about $3,000,000 for 
Span between 


tum in Seattle. 
new residences 


new bridges, as follows: 
Marysville and Everett, to cost $1,000,000; 
span over Pacific highway near Tacoma, 
$900,000; Vantage Ferry bridge, $500,000; 
Elwha bridge $100,000; Kettle Falls, $250,- 
000. Some of this work will be done 
during 1925. Oregon highway commis- 
sion will open bids Feb. 26 for a num- 
ber of large projects including a number 
of bridges in which are involved 100 tons 
of reinforcing and 158 tons of structural 


° 


steel. 
Northern Pacific railway is relaying its 


steel tracks between Seattle and Black 
river. Thirteen miles of double track 
of main line are to be laid, 100-pound 


rails replacing 90 pounds. The steel is 


coming from Duluth. 
Pig Iron and Coke 


This market is unchanged from a week 
ago. There is practically no buying as 
foundries are well stocked or covered 
by contracts protecting their supplies for 
first half. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Demand for reinforcing bars has eased 
off somewhat but this is regarded as only 
temporary as construction is resuming ac- 
tivity and several large projects are to 
be up soon. The local mill has consider- 
able work on hand but new orders are in 
small tonnages. The price of merchant 
bars is firm at 2.55c. There is no foreign 
interest in bars and no inquiries are 
coming from consumers in the Orient. 


The statement that Henray & McFee, 
Seattle, had been awarded the contract 
for the fitting out pier at Puget Sound 
Navy Yard is in error. This firm sub- 
mitted the low bid but Washington navy 
officials have not yet made the award. 
This contract involves about 2000 tons of 
reinforcing steel but no structural ma- 
terials, 
Plates and shapes are unchanged at 
2.60c. Demand for plates is limited in 
this territory but considerable work is 
coming up soon that will involve some 


fair sized tonnages of shapes. 
Finished Materials 


Wholesale jobbers report their stocks 
moving rather slowly. No particular 
item is in active demand and there is no 
outstanding feature to the market. Slow- 
ing up of the lumber industry, business 
barometer on this coast, is being reflect- 
ed in other lines and steel and iron are 
feeling the effects. There is every indi- 
cation that the season in Alaska will be 
unusually active and buying in that di- 
rection is better than in local centers. 


Modernized Mills Closed 
by Wage Demand 


New York, Feb. 24—About 700 
men employed in the Schuylkill Iron 
Works of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., went out on 
strike last week over a wage grievance. 
The following statement was issued 
by H. C. Thomas, general manager and 
Ledyard Heckscher, vice president and 
acting president of the company: 

The following statement was issued: 


“The scale of wages submitted to the 
men working on certain remodeled and 
modernized mills and refused by them 
is higher than the rates paid by any 
of our competitors. The men on these 
mills elected to quit work. This 
simply means that the company can- 
not compete with other producers of 
similar products, leaving the company 
no alternative but the closing down of 
the whole of this department.’ 





Iron¥and Steel Payroll and 
Personnel Gain 


Washington, Feb. 24.—Of the groups 
f manufacturing industries in which 
gains in the number of employes and 
in the total earnings of these em- 
ployes were made in January, the iron 
and steel group is one of three show- 
ing increases in payroll totals and one 
of six groups in which were 
made in employment. A survey by the 
bureau of labor statistics of the de- 
partment of labor shows employment 
in manufacturing industries of the 
country as a whole gained by nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent in January as com- 


Lains 





pared with December, while the ag- 
gregate earnings of employes decreased 
2.6 per cent. 

These preliminary and unweighted 
figures of the bureau of labor are based 
upon reports from 8785 establishments 
in 52 industries. Of the 12 groups of 
industries, the iron and steel, leather, 
vehicle, miscellaneous, textile and 
chemical groups show gains in employ- 
ment, while the iron and steel, leath- 


er and textile groups alone show in- 
creased payroll totals. The _ vehicle 
group, with a gain of 2.4 per cent 


reported a loss of 
cent in payroll totals, 
inventory season 


in employment, 
nearly 10 per 
largely due to the 
in automobile plants. 
Twenty-five of the separate in- 
dustries gained in employment in 
January as compared with December 
and 19 gained in payroll totals. The 
gains in employment were 4 per cent 
or more in iron and steel, automobiles, 
boots and shoes, millinery, shipbuild- 
ing and steamfittings. 


.) . 
Holds Sales Meeting 

Branch office representatives of the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. met in 
sales conference Feb. 16-20 to discuss 
problems confronting the fabricating in- 
dustry. About 60 members of the or- 
ganization from Dallas, Tex., Des 
Moines, Ia., Detroit, New York, Rich- 
mond, Pittsburgh and Neville Island at- 
tended and a dinner was tendered them 
by the company Thursday night at the 
Fort Pitt hotel. President W. H. Jack- 
son and Sales Manager George A. Smith 
were the speakers. A feature of the 
gathering was the sale of a structure 
conducted by way of dialogue between 
two of the New York representatives, 
one as a salesman endeavoring to over- 
come the sales resistance offered by the 
other as the buyer. 

One of the papers entitled “Advertising 
As Relating to Sales” stressed some- 
what the importance of advertising in 
conducting a sales campaign. Other papers 
presented and subjects discussed included 
“Standardization of Structures,” ‘“Rail- 
road Business,” “Uniform Estimating,” 
and “Frost Cases for Cold Water Pipes.” 
The matter of drawing up specifications 
to conform with general practice in the 
industry, which still would be in line 
with the ideas of some of the technical 
societies, was gone into at length but 
definite action was deferred. Painting 
of structural steel was another matter 
which received considerable attention and 
as far as the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
company is concerned, it has been de- 
cided to adopt a red lead pigment 


with certain other pigments and 
linseed oil, as recommended by the 
Factory Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. 


Algoma More Active 

Sault Marie, Ont. Feb. 24— 
The Algoma Steel Corp., blew in No 
2 bl 7 ar y rf) . . 
3 Dlast turnace Feb. 20, the largest 
of its group and now has two fur- 
naces in operation. The company also 
has two open hearth furnaces, and 
the 12 and 18-inci penal Te 
the 2 and S-inch merchant mills 
running. The open hearth plant will 
start toward the end of next week to 
make steel for the rail mill, which 
will go in on double turn March 2. 


Ste., 
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England Is Sending More Iron 


Cargo of 5000 Tons Loading for Shipment to Philadelphia—-Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
Placing Large Orders for Tin Plate—La Providence Books 
5000 Tons of Rails for Algeria 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


Rann, Se for tin plate in this country. Exports of thin sheets are good. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 Iron TRADE REvIEW’s correspondent in Berlin reports German 


ONDON, Feb. 24.—A general downward tendency is noted interests are exporting barbed wire at £15 ($71.40); nails 
L this week. A at £14 ($66.64); cold rolled strip steel at £13 ($61.88) and 
annealed wire at £15 ($71.40). Palestine is an especially 
good buyer of German material. ‘ 


in the British iron and steel market 

cargo of 5000 tons of pig iron is loading for shipment 
to Philadelphia. Otherwise, there is little news of international 
interest. Continental competition in the steel market continues The Paris correspondent reports that the Societe de la 
keen, some of the European manufacturers underselling those Providence, Charleroi, Belgium, has taken an order for 5000 
in Britain. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. is placing large orders tons of rails for Algeria, at £5 6s 6d ($25.36) delivered 


Franco-German Trade Pact Imminent 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 











ARIS, Feb. 12—A further stage : : ee, 2 then receive a compensation in the form 
P=: been reached in negotiations The author is European manager, of an export bonus amounting to about 
between French and German dele- in London, Encland, of Iron TRADE the difference between home prices and 
gations seeking a commercial modus REVIEW. those obtainable from foreign sources. 
vivendi, following the expiration of the Now the German ironmasters have the 
Treaty of Versailles provisions Jan. 10. upper hand and their influence is felt in 


Herr Trendelenburg, head of the Ger- cheaply than at home and they were in the present negotiations. They are en- 
man delegation has returned to Paris and, the habit of supplying themselves from deavoring to secure French minimum 
after having declared answers of the these sources. Thus they were in favor tariffs for German finished material and 
French minister of commerce to certain of the conclusion of an agreement with machinery and they want the quota of 
technical points which had been raised by France which would not bar the fron- French raw material imported into Ger- 
the Germans, are perfectly clear, he tier altogether to French iron and steel, many to be the subject of private nego- 
still insisted on the reservations of the at any rate up to.a certain tonnage. tiations apart from the commercial treaty 
German government as to the final On the other hand, the French were itself. At present they appear to be 
agreement. By so doing it appears ac- expected to offer certain facilities toward fairly confident, practically claiming they 
ceptance by Germany of a temporary the entrance of German manufactured are mastering the situation. However, 
agreement would be subjected to the products. while the heavy industry may have gained 
provisions of the final agreement, as yet The ironmasters, however, were decid- the upper hand in Germany momentarily, 
unknown. Evidently the object is to force edly antagonistic to making concessions many German interests resent the mono- 
the French government to bind itself for to French steel. During the past three poly in fact which has been seized by the 
the future respecting certain clauses, years they have considerably increased steel magnates, and are expressing their 
mainly the grant of the most favored their capacity of production in the Essen dissatisfaction. 
nation treatment to Germany. It is not district. They claim that they can easily Frenclr steelmakers, on the other hand, 
to be expected the French concessions satisfy domestic requirements of “iron have practically reached the limit of their 
will reach that point. The French dele- and steel and are not willing to incur concessions while protests are being re- 
gation already has conceded several points French competition. As a _ result, not ceived from almost all the French con- 
in order to arrive at a better system only are they against making tariff con- suming industries. However, France’s 
but they will not bind themselves as to cessions in favor of French steel, but position is weakened by the fact that 
the future until the draft of the revised they seek for protection. At an earlier the various interests involved have not 
tariff has been sanctioned by the chamber stage of the negotiations they suggested been able to present a united front 
and the senate. In this respect the French that a limited tonnage of Lorraine steel against the powerful German combine. 
delegates are supported by public opin- should be imported each year at a Once more absence of co-operation is 
ion. preferential tariff, but the transactions minimizing for the French the possibility 
It may be assumed the Germans are were conducted between Lorraine steel- of arriving at a solution more satisfac- 
aware of this and that, not being anxious makers and the German raw steel union tory to the nation as a whole. On the 
for a settlement arrived at too quickly, and not with the individual users. Thus other hand, French steelmakers have not 
are endeavoring to let negotiations linger the Essen steel magnates would maintain the influence on their present government 
on in order not to bring about a split be- their influence and sever the connection which German captains of industry are 
tween the two countries but to keep a between Lorraine producers and their exerting on the rulers of the Reich. 


door open for a final move at the op- German customers. Furthermore, Ger- ——_—_—_—___—- 

portune moment. many was to receive most favored na- New York Central railroad will re- 
There is no doubt the operation is tion treatment. The French refused and sume operation of the large car shops 

being conducted by the leading German offered counter propositions. in East Buffalo, N. Y. on March 1. 

iron and steel producers whose influence In the meantime the German steel- Since November, 1921, the shops have 


on the government as well as on the makers were conducting negotiations with been operated by the Conners Car Co. 
finishing industries and consuming in- the consuming industries and in the lat- and had been closed for six months 
terests has been predominant of late. The ter part of December, 1924, an agreement prior to that date. The Central is ex- 
finishing industries, especially in South was concluded according to which manu- pected to assign many cars to the Buf- 
Germany, could obtain iron and_ steel facturers of finished products would pur- falo shops for reconstruction or re- 
from Lorraine and the Saar district more chase German iron and steel and would pair after March 1. 
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& I d Steel Pri 2 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, February 23 Geese Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
£s:d Francs Francs £sd 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50—3.00...... ea caie SPE $18.56 3 18 0* $17.97 345 $17.62 ) $19.7 4 30 
DE TEPeELG can we here boss evcscececneccesss ae 19.04 4 00 19.54 375 17.62 0 23.21 4176 
Ee ee 20.83 4 7 61 16.93 325 16.88 335 19.7 4 30 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05............... = ee aa 20.47 + 60 22.40 430 23.80 5 00 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
cide bake tbe baver or tecceccscesscorces as $32.13 6150 $25.27 48 $25.68 10 $24.99 5 50 
MeL cbs se Ssb cove es b.cccbesecsesye bee 52.36 11 00 34.39 660 34.74 2 ¥ 889 
FINISHED STEEL 
ING BRED oc ca woccecs ccc ccbccccsccesiccesccenes or $40.46 8 100 $26.57 510 $27.69 550 $28.56 6 00 
eS Ee er = Se 1.7 8 50 1.27 40 1.25 550 1.2979 6 00 
Structural shapes a ey Pee ee eee eee 1.70c 8 00 1.20 510 L23 530 1.19° 5100 
Plates, ship, bridge Te oo ao wg ‘ 1. 86 8 15 0 1.59 675 1.53 670 1.51lc 7 00 
ioe cle apeb aces esc 2.55c 12 00 2.95 1,250 2.79 1,225 2.70c 12 10 O 
Sheets, galvanized, eS eer 3.6lc 17 00 +.21 1,785 5.24 2,300 3.67¢c 17 00 | 
Ss SLs» cheb bees 6b ates 00s 00 nce se. : 2.34c 11 O00 1.65 00 1.71 750 2.05 » 10 0 ‘ 
EN oe als dle sane 0 ed ewadine 6a sa00 2.34c 11 OO 38 1,010 2.17 ) 00 > §$O 
Galvanized wire, base............. ee ae et 2.98c 14 0 2.95 1,250 2.74 1,20 sa 11 OO 
ee Be ak a ke wise ve t.o 6 pe lod _ 3.08c 14 10 0 2.50 1,060 2.17 02c 14 00 
ES HIRE DOE BOD POUND. onc ccccccnccecccseccevees Sar 68 $ 6.66 1 80 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Repor ted gr nee 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00. . ve an $18.80 3190 $16.93 325(2) $17.87 35 $20.24 gs 
OG SEAR eh Oe a rere Pe Peer 19.04 + 00 16.93 325(1) 17.12 4 22.54 8 
as, 6 aiid iy thin tne aaron ae 3.98 ) 16 40 142 ( 14 5.52 24 
iC. ul sb 6.6 66s 6 Ag Ie eee <3 2.13 15 23.18 445 25.68 10 29.44 128 ; 
ee Lean Sa kb hw ees nee es 1.81 8 100 1. 1le¢ 470 ee: 1.43 138 ; 
Merchant bars...... eS eS Ee ae 1.81 8 10 0 Be 6 520 1.30 ( 1. 4¢ 140 i 
I eg ee ee oS Lon ese e eees veces | 1.75c 8 1.16 £90 1.24 54 1.40< 134 
Plates, ship, bridge a a ; 1.97 ) 0 1. 56 660 1.58 69 1.62 155 
LE ONIN, os sda ccc ciccesscesse whe 2.66c 12 2.95 1,250 2.85 1,25 02c 290 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, SS EOE Se 3.6lc 17 00 4.12 1,745 5.32 2,351 32 510 
te bn. oe ale sec ea van Eb SE 2.34c 11 mt) 2.34 10 2.17 50 1.93 185 
Bands and Strips (Sy Ee oat ee eee 2.44c 11 10 0 1.56c 660 1.78c¢ 780 1.83c 175 
* Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry i iron; (1) Basic-bessemér; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £0 16s Od ($3.81) f.0.b. Ferromanganese, 
£15 10s Od ($73.78) f. 0. b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin platein dollars perbox. British quotations are for basic open- hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 
German are for basic-bessemer steel. 











German Syndicates Being Completed 


ERLIN, Feb. 10.—The formation 70,000,000 marks and then increased to kirchen reduced its ordinary capital 
and organization of syndicates in 192,000,000 marks following the purchase from 188,000,000 paper-marks to 131,- 
various German iron and steel in- of coal mines and a steel plant. It is 600,000 reichmarks, ($31,250,000). The 
dustries is gradually progressing. now proposed to bring the capital down privilege share capital is reduced from 
During December plants belonging to the to 115,000,000 reichmarks ($27,500,000). 130,000,000 marks to 6,500,000. reich 
raw steel syndicate produced 77,800 tons Following the war this concern has lost marks. The reserves of the company are 
in excess of the output of the preceding its British works, for which the Ger- now 30,000,000 marks ($7,150,000). The 


month. The restriction of prodtfction for man government has given no indemnity. Telus Gesellschaft of Frankfort has 
February has been fixed at 10 per cent. It has further lost its interests in the brought down its ordinary capital from 
Members of. the semifinished steel syndi- Saar and> in Italy The number of 78,000,000 paper-marks to 2,925,000 reich- 
cate are against any competitor in workmen employed by this company in marks ($695,000). The privilege share 
the semifinished market between mem- Germany in 1923 was 32,000 The capital of this company’ has _ been 


bers of the raw _ steel syndicate Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerke-Ges brought down from 2,000,000 to 75,- 
and efforts are being made to make ellschaft is reducing its capital in the 000 marks ($17,800). 

all the members of the raw steel syndi- proportion of 10 to 7 for the ordinary 

cate also members of the semifinished shares and it will now be 91,000,000 marks Protest on Krupp Contract 

steel organization. One important con- ($21,600,000), and the total value of the Recently the conference of ambassadors 
cern, the Gutehoffnungshutte, which had _ privilege shares will be reduced in the protested to the Argentine and German 
remained outside, is expected to join soon. proportion of 20 to 1 or from 130,000,000 governments regarding the award of an 


Negotiations for the formation of a tube papermarks to 6,500,000 reichmarks ($1,- order for torpedo boat boilers to Krupp 
syndicate are progressing favorably and 550,000). in Germany. However, Krupp has de- 
it is reported that a syndicate of wire The German Babcock & Wilcox con clared that the torpedo boats were built 
products manufacturers, which would be cern is reducing its capital from 20,000,- in their works before the war and that 
a kind of subsidiary of the raw steel syn- 000 to 8,000,000 marks ($1,900,000). the boilers were only for replacement 
dicate, is under formation. This company reports that numerous or- Furthermore, they claim that these boilers 
Adjust Reich Mark Values ders, especially for high-pressure boilers, are not included in the list of war ma- 

have been received during the first four terial which Germany is prevented from 

Now that the reichmark, the new Ger- months of the current fiscal year. The manufacturing under the provisions of 


man currency, appears to be firmly estab- Bochumer Verein fur Bergbau und Guss- the treaty of Versailles. It is reported 


lished on a gold basis large industrial stahlfabrikation proposes to reduce its that the Argentine government has ac 


concerns of Germany are gradually ad- capital from 80,000,000 paper marks to cepted the offer of Krupp. 
justing their finances to meet the new 56,000,000 reichmarks ($13,300,000). The The Bochumer Verein fur Bergbau 
requirements as to balance sheets, etc. reserves of the company amount to 16,- und Gussstahlfabrikation is completing 


The capital of the Mannesmann Roehren- 260,000 marks ($3,860,000). No dividend the erection of an open-hearth plant to 
werke before the war was at one time has been d 


declared for last year. Gelsen- inclu le four 60-ton furnaces. 
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Kio Market Section 








Machinery 


Railroad Lists Involving Over 
Feature Market—Sales in Fair Volume But 
For Single Tools—Crane Awards Drop 


80 Tools 








WO good-sized railroad lists were features time it 
of the machine tool market during the past 
week. The Illinois Central issued specifica- are involved. 
tions for 60 miscellaneous tools for its new Chicago 
yards and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western uary. 
called for 20 tools for East Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Scranton, Pa. The General Electric Co. continues less spasmodic. 


to buy machines for 


New York, Feb. 24.—The Delaware 


Lackawanna & Western railroad has is- 


sued a list of 20 machine tools, the 
equipment being intended chiefly for 


the company’s East Buffalo and Scran- 
ton shops. The General Electric Co. 
continues active. Inquiries of the past 
week include eight shapers, two radial 
drills, one high speed lathe and one en- 
gine lathe for the company’s plants at 
Cleveland and Pittsfield, Mass. The 
company has placed substantial orders 
within the past few days. Industrial 
buying generally continues light. Among 
scattered orders are a 300-ton hydraulic 
wheel press for Briggs & Turivas, Chi- 
cago; a 48-inch car wheel borer for 
the Missouri Pacific, a 36-inch x 12- 
foot planer for the Boston & Albany 


and a 44-inch side head boring mill 
each for the New York Central and 
the Toledo Terminal Railroad Co., all 


placed in the east. The Lehigh Valley 
has added a_ horizontal boring mill 
drilling and tapping machine, to its 
list. This machine is for South Easton, 


Pa. Included in the Lackawanna list 
are a 5-foot horizontal radial drill for 
are a 5-foot horizontal radial drill 
for its Kingsland, N. J., shops; 
a sensitive drill press for its 
Hampton, Pa., shops; a power press 


for its Kingston, Pa. shop; a 
sensitive drill press, forging machine, 
10-foot power brake or bending machine 
shear for its Scranton, Pa 


and a gap 

shops; a 54 x 54 x 12-foot planer; a 2- 
inch x 24-foot turret lathe, and an 84- 
inch standard vertical boring mill, a 


54-inch horizontal boring mill; a 36- 
inch draw cut shaper and a 36-inch x 


3-foot portable belt lathe for its loco- 


motive shops at East Buffalo. The 
company also is inquiring for 16-inch 
bolt lathe, a 6-foot right line 


x 12-foot 
A: 
a i 


1 drill press; a 20-inch turret lathe 


Crane Orders Placed 










I ton trave g cranes McClintic-Mar 
sha ( Los Angeles, to Shaw Electric 
( " ( 

Sing] rders included a 15-ton crane for 
stoneyard of Jerome Pagan New York, to 
an eastern builder, contract for 200-foot run- 
way arded National Brid 2-ton 
chain hoist and trolley for arsenal, 
Raritan, N. J., to Richard Co.; 10 
ton crawler electric locomoti crane for 
Strong Steel Foundry Co., to un 
named builder; 25-ton vf 


Providence : R. = 
ing Machinery Co.; 30-ton 
for Sanderson & Porter, 
locomotive 


city of 


Browning (Co.; 20-ton crane for 

M. Miscovitz, Reading, Pa., to Browning Co. ; 
I c ’ g, , 

10-ton handpower crane.for General Electric 


its various plants. At 





the same 


QUVUUAAAALUEAAGUSUEAAUGADNGAT AULUUAGAAU GULL AAA GOSUT AULA AANA 


Illinois Central List 


AT CHICAGO 
Bids to close March 2 


54-inch, heavy-duty, vertical turret lathe at 


; Pte ° > 
least 34 inches between top of table and 
bottom of cross rail. 

36-inch vertical turret lathe. 

200-ton vertical forcing press, with equip- 
ment for driving crown brass work and rod 
bushings. 

Combination link and internal grinder. 

steam hammer; furnace for use 





2500-po 


wi hammer, and blower. 


| 


/0-pound, electric-driven helve hammer. 


4-inch pipe threading machine, cutting and 
threading pipe % to 4 inches, inclusive. 

16-inch x 6-foot medium pattern engine lathe, 
with taper attachment, 14-inch, 4 jaw, inde- 


pendent steel chuck. 
Two 60-inch, plain,heavy-duty radial drill presses 
with peumatic column clamp. 

Medium heavy vertical drill press with 
capacity up to 2 inches and 30-inch table. 
Nominal size 20-inch drill press with capacity up 

to 1% inch. 
sensitive-speed vertical 
Y%-inch diameter. 
i oke heavy duty 
equipment. 


machine, for 


luty 
drill, capacity to 
crank 


shaper, with 


miscellan- 


centering or 











e work 
24-inch x 10-foot id 18-inch x 8-foot heavy- 
uty engine lathe with taper attachment; 
20-inch independe 4-jaw steel chuck with 





former, 14-inch with latter. 


[Two nominal size 12-inch x 6-foot engine bolt 
lathes 

Nominal size 12-inch x 6-foot portable engine 
lathe 

1% and 2%-inch double head bolt cutter with 


Nominal size 16-inch x 10-foot toolroom engine 
lathe with full equipment including taper 
attachment and 14-inch, 4-jaw independent 
steel chuck. 

20-inch toolroom crank shaper with revolving 
table and suitable chuck or vise for tool 
work, 

Toolroom universal cutter and reamer grinder 
not less than 32 inches between centers and 


movement of 24 inches. 


Page 


longitudinal 


having 


(Concluded on 602) 








« Ma 
ine { 
¢ 
Newa 
r ( 
crane for Milton 
Milton Point, N. 
York; 25-ton | motive crane for Hammond 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, to Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery ( - 25-ton locomotive crane 
f lo} Co., Aloha, Wash., t 
ine Co.;.10-ton traveling 
os. Golden West Iron 
cisco, to Cyclops Iron 
creeper locomotive crane 
; Los Angeles, to 
Co.; 40-ton trav- 





anyon power project, 
Zlectric Crane Co. 





placed a number of new inquiries. 
continues fair generally, although mostly single tools 
Opinion is expressed that February 
will show a substantial increase in sales over Jan- 
Inquiries are from all lines of industry. Used 
tools are moving well, although sales are more or 
Crane buying shows a drop but in- 
quiries are active. 








Buying 


a 32-inch shaper, a high speed pipe 
cutting and threading machine and an 
automatic blacksmith hammer for its 
locomotive shops at Scranton. Over- 
head crane buying remains restricted, 
with prices easy. 

Cleveland, Feb. 24.—Orders for tools 
continue to come in steadily but in small 
volume, seldom more than one or two 
machines being sold together. Inquiries 
also are received in satisfactory volume 
and are coming from all lines of indus- 
try. Generally February’s business will 
surpass that of January. Current inquir- 
ies include three tools for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad for its Columbus, O., and 
\ltoona, Pa., shops, the former being 
for two lathes. The General Electric 
Co., has issued a list of 20 miscellaneous 
tools, mostly small presses for its Cleve- 
land works. Used machinery remains in 
good demand and sales are regular al- 
though for but one or two tools. 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—Illinois Central 
railroad has come into the market for 
over 60 machine tools,. most of them 
for the new Markham yards at Chi- 
cago. The complete list with closing 
dates is given on this page. This rail- 
road will buy equipment later for its 
new shops at Paducah, Ky. The Rock 
Island railroad is inquiring for two 
100-inch locomotive pin turning and 
wheel quartering machines, two loco- 
motive driving box and rod bushing 
presses, one 48 x 48-inch x 14-foot 
heavy duty planer with two heads on 
the cross rail, one 18-inch and one 15- 
inch upright drill press, one plate 
bending roll and one flanging press. 
The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
is inquiring for eight small tools. The 
Koehring Co., Milwaukee, has placed 
a 100-inch gear cutter. The Hubbard 

(Concluded on Page 602) 
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Crane Orders Pending 


pending 
for Milton 


include two cranes, 5 
Iron Co., Jackson, O., 
taken; eight or ten cranes for 
burgh Steel Products Co., Allenport, 
‘rs expected at early date; 10-ton 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
taken on new and used; locomo- 
crane for Richardson & Co., Pittsburgh, 
taken; 80-ton electric crane and 


Crane orders 





r Presséd 
ls being 
tive 


bids being 


ton electric crane for Royal States rail- 
oad department of Siam, inquiry issued 
through C. P. Sandberg, 100 Broadway, New 
York; a handpower crane for Renaissance 
Bronze & Iron Co., New York, for new 
plant to be erected in Long Island City, 
bids asked; used caterpillar crane for Jacob 
Bros., Bridgeport, Conn.; contract to be 
placed shortly. 
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Pratt & Whitney Honors 


Employes for Service 
Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Conn., builder of machine tools, at its 


Hartford, 


recent annual banquet honored 84 of its 
employes having a service record of 25 
years or more. Two veterans have been 
in the employ of the Pratt & Whitney 
Co. for 57 years each, while another 
the organization has been 


Nine mem- 


member of 
with the company 51 years. 
bers had over 40 years service while 40 
Each 


veteran was presented with a badge of 


had 30 years or over as a record 


membership designating “Quarter Cen- 


tury Service.” 
C. R. Burt, general manager of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. presided at the 


meeting, at which were: James K. Cul- 
len of New York, president of the Niles- 
Jement-Pond Co. the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Edward L. New 
York, general sales manager of the two 
companies; William Kopf, sales man- 
ager for Detroit of the two companies; 
William Kirk, sales manager for New 
York for Pratt & Whitney Co.; Charles 
M. Pond, small tool manager; J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr.; plant manager; William H. 
Miller, Hartford sales manager; W. L. 
Layland, superintendent of the machine 
shop and L. N. Richards, superintendent 
of the small tool works. 


Stack Will Be Remodeled 


An appropriation has been granted the 
American Steel & Wire Co. for modern- 
izing the boiler and pumping equipment, 
making changes in power generating 
equipment and remodeling the No. 6 stack 
at Central Furnaces, Cleveland. This 
stack, a_ thin unit built in 1911, 
will be rebuilt to conform to modern 
practice. 


and 


Leeds, 


line 


Plans New. Seamless Mill 


Construction of a seamless tube mill 
for the production of tubes ranging from 
43%4 to 854 inches has been authorized 
by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., according to an an- 
nouncement by President James A. Camp- 


bell. The mill will be built either at 
the East Youngstown, O., or Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., division of the company, 


no decision having yet been made in this 
connection. Completion of this unit will 
mark the entrance of this company into 
the seamless tube industry and will per- 
mit its competing in the market for 
rotary well drilling pipe. The new mill 
will have a theoretical output of 120,000 
tons for 12 for 
the production of common sheets and a 
complete tin plate plant to include either 
12 or 24 mills, 
sideration 


annually. Plans mills 


have been under con- 


for several months for erec- 


598 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. plant 
Definite action probably 
weeks. Last 
week contracts for a 21 and 23-inch com- 
bination sheet bar and skelp mill was let 


Harbor 


now un- 


tion at the 
of the company. 
before many 


will be taken 


the Indiana 


blast 


for installation at 


division. A new furnace 


der construction at the company’s western 


holdings is expected to be completed next 


month. 


Auto 


Production Shows 
Gain in January 
Feb. 24. 


announces 


Washington, The department 


of commerce American pro- 


duction for January of motor vehicles as 


212,908 passenger cars and 28,004 trucks, 


of which 204,607. passenger cars and 
26,464 trucks were made in the United 
States, and 8301 passenger cars and 1540 


trucks were produced in Canada. 

The below is based on figures 
received 166 
recent months, 69 making passenger cars 
113 trucks (16 making 
passenger and trucks). Data 
months include 56 additional 
manufacturers now out of business, while 
January for 6 small firms 
not received in time for inclusion in this 


tabls 


from manufacturers for 


and making 
both 
for earlier 


Cars 


data were 








report. Figures on truck-production also 
include fire apparatus, street sweepers and 
busses. 
Passenger Cars 
1922 1923 1924 1925 
Total Total Total Total 
Jan. — 84,189 228,860 293,822 212,908 
Feb. 12,755 260,320 343,444 ........ 
March ,839 27,038 ae 
April 202,567 351,622 Sb ee 
May 238,462 358,646 FS 
June 268,50 ok ee eee 
July 228,456 303,497 244,503 ...cccer 
Aug. 52,795 8,848 SEED acweduss 
Sept 190,867 302,340 263,468 ........ 
Oct 219,919 38.469 260,845 
Nov 217,95 288,810 204,316 ........ 
Dex 210,692 179 86 182, DS seuwseco 
Tota 2,384,995 3,702,297 3,262,280 
Trucks 
1922 1923 
Total Tot 
Jan. 10,005 20,506 
Feb 85 23,283 
Marc 20,631 36,619 
Apri 23,429 39,641 
May 4 280 45.677 
June 6,962 42,45 
July 2, 507 1,71 
Aug 25,27 19 
Sey t 9.905 29,626 
Oct. 22,446 1,51 
Nov 22,522 29,166 
Dec. 0.91] RQ Re 
Total 253,324 1,24€ 





To Run Own Coal Road 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 23—The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has leased 16 
miles of trackage rights from the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad, and will build 
miles of railroad on its own ac- 
count. It has asked for bids on a loco- 
motive and 200 cars, with the purpose of 
hauling its own coal and coke from the 
Flat Top coal fields, 20 miles from its 
blast by-product ovens. 


four 


furnaces and 


Japanese Sheet Producer 


Buys American Mills 
The Kawasaki Dock Yard, op- 
erates a rolling mill Kobe, 


Japan, is carrying out plans which will 


which 
plant near 
increasing its sheet capacity to 
100,000 tons per year. The 
installation now in operation, was 
by Takata & Co., New York, with 
Hemphill & Co. It 
30,000 to 


second 


result in 
upproximately 
initial 
placed 
Mackintosh, 


pacity lor 


has ca- 
40,000 

was 
Suzuki & 
National Roll 


tor 


producing 


tons per year The unit 
ordered three weeks ago by 
Co., New York, from 
& Foundry Co. It 
about 20,000 per Suzuki & 
Co. are negotiating for a_ third 
unit which will increase the capacity by 
another 40,000 tons, The Kawasaki com- 


pany specializes on thin sheets, 30 gage 


the 
has capacity 
tons year. 


now 


and lighter. 


Form Car Door Company 


Youngstown, .O., Feb. 24. 
town Steel Car Door Co., a subsidiary of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
stockholders 


The Youngs- 


because 
has 
operations temporarily at the 
Steel Products Co. plant in 

The company has just booked 
its first order from the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quiney railroad for ear doors. It 


its large have control, 
started 
Midland 


Cleveland. 


made 
by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
its manufacturing process. J. A. Camp- 
bell is president of the new company. 
Samuel Mather, J. L. Severance, H. G. 
Dalton and H. Coulby 
those interested in the new organization. 


is using plates and heavy sheets 


are among 
Refinance Atlas Steel 


Stockholders of the Atlas 
Steel Corp., are offered a chance to par- 


defunct 


ticipate in the organization of the Atlas 
Alloy Steel Co. which bought 
of the former company. The 
1000 $100 
cent preferred 


the assets 
offer con- 
value 
stock to- 
shares of no par value 
limited to 
capitalization of 


sists of units of par 
prior 
gether with 2% 
common stock for $100 and is 
March 16. Debt 


the new and old companies are compared 


7 per 


and 


as follows: 


New Old 
Bonded debt ........... $1,634,500 $2,000,000 
Notes exw ieee’ ewtae RON 635,000 4,350,000 
yo a ae 300,000 500,000 
Preferred stock 1,500,000 5,000,000 


Buying Coal Lands 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 23.—The Gulf 
States Steel Corp. is closing negotiations 
for 85,000 acres of coal lands in Alabama. 
The Bessemer Coal, Iron & Land Co, 
is selling the property. The property is 
Fayette counties, 


in Tuscaloosa and 


and the coal is deep. 
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iscuss Influences of Sulphur 


American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers Holds ees 
Meeting in New York—A Number of Authorities Present Papers 
—Melting Temperatures Arouse Much Interest 


attention at the annual meeting of the American In- 

stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at the 
Engineering Societies building, New York, last week. Par- 
ticular interest was manifested in the discussion of the in- 
fluences of sulphur on blast furnace and open hearth 
processes. A tabulation of assumed ideal melting tempera- 
tures of simple steels proved a matter of lively debate. 
Three papers concerned iron ores. 

A feature of the program was the Howe memorial lec- 
ture, the second to be delivered before the institute. It 
was entitled “Austenite and Austenitic Steel,” and was 
presented by Dr. John A. Mathews, vice president of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York. At the close 
of the first day’s sessions, Col. Arthur M. Dwight un- 
veiled in the foyer of the Engineering Societies building 
a lifesized bronze tablet of Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 
Dr. Raymond was a founder of the institute, one of its 
early presidents and vice presidents, and for 27 consecutive 
years was its secretary. Upon his retirement from this 
latter position in 1911, he was made secretary emeritus, 
in which capacity he died in 1918. 


Prorenicn at of the iron and steel industry attracted 


IroN TRADE Keview as elected president, succeeds William 
Kelly, Iron Mountain, Mich. Mr. Reynders formerly was 
first vice president, and in this capacity was succeeded by 
E. De Golyer, 65 Broadway, New York. C. F. Rand, 71 
Broadway, New York, was re-elected treasurer, and F. F. 
Sharpless, also of that city, secretary. Five directors were 
re-elected, and three members newly appointed. The 
latter are J. L. Agnew, Copper Cliff, Ont., Canada; R. H. 
Sweetser, American Rolling Mill Co., Columbus, O.; and 
J. M. Callow, 50 Broad street, New York. These officers 
will direct the society during 1925. 

Sessions were held on nonferrous metals, with sym- 
posiums on coal and coke, petroleum and gas and nonmetallic 
materials. A smoker was held Monday evening, and the 
annual dinner dance, Wednesday evening. Speakers at the 
annual dinner included Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall and 
Charles McCrea, minister of mines, Ontario, Canada. 
The James Douglass medal was awarded to William Hast- 
ings Bassett, of the American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Thursday was given over to an excursion to the naval air 
station at Lakehurst, N. J. Friday many of the members 
visited the plant of the Nichols Copper Co., Laurel Hill, 





J. V. W. Reynders, New York, 


noted last 


week in re 


Melting ‘Temperatures of Interest 


SSUMED __ melting _ temperatures 
were discussed in a paper, “Fin- 


ishing Melting Temperatures of 
Simple Steel Ingots,” presented by Henry 
D. Hibbard, consulting engineer, Plain- 
field, N. J. The speaker endeavored 
to give in tabulated form, the proper tem- 
peratures for finishing and casting simple 
steels of different carbon contents, up to 
1.5 per cent. Four temperatures for 
each steel were given, namely, that of the 
metal in the furnace just before tapping; 
that of the stream of steel flowing from 
the furnace spout into the ladle; that 
of the stream entering the mold at the 
beginning of teeming; and that of the 
stream at the end of teeming. Either 
of the first three mentioned, the speaker, 
declared, might with some justification be 
called the casting temperature. 

In presenting this table, Mr. Hibbard 
stated that there were three things which 
largely determine what a batch of steel 
will be; namely, composition, casting tem- 
perature, and rate of teeming. These 
are so interrelated that each must con- 
form to or be right for the other 
one speak- 


two. Later, in the discussion, 
er declared there should be a fourth fac- 
tor, that being the rate of 
steel in the mold. 

The term 
Hibbard 


cooling the 


“casting 
stated, is 


temperature,” Mr. 
rather indefinite as 
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there are as previously pointed out sev- 
eral temperatures to which the term 
might be applied. For the proper con- 
sideration of casting temperatures, he 
thought all steels should be divided 
into three classes: Killed steels, which 
settle in freezing and contain no gas 
holes; partly killed steels, which contain 
some gas holes more or less harmful; 
and effervescing steels, which evolve gas 
freely in the molds. He discussed briefly 
casting temperatures in relation to these 
three classes. The use of a pyrometer 
to tell the temperature of the open hearth 
bath metal appeared to be of doubtful 
merit to Mr. Hibbard. 

Bearing on this general thought, one 
member pointed out that the casting tem- 
perature, joined with the rate of teem- 
ing was a mixed problem, involving the 
elements of composition, refinement, size 
of ingot mold, method of pouring, and 
that the casting temperature chosen out 
of these varying elements could not be 
stated in terms of degrees of temperature 
for anything except one particular set 
of these conditions. 


Another contributor to the discus- 
sion stated that one alloy plant has an 
optical pyrometer in service 24 hours 


a day. This and others, he said, are 
looking for means of measure- 


ment of the 


actively 


temperature of steel in the 
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furnace below slag. They realize that 
for actual furnace control, experierice 
and good judgment must be called upon, 
but find it an advantage to check up on 
melters judgment by determining tapping 
temperatures, 

Blast furnace problems were discussed 
at a session presided over by R. H. 
Sweetser. T. T. Read, safety service 
director, bureau of mines, Washington, 
presented a paper, entitled “Probable Er- 
ror in Blast Furnace Records and Cal- 
culations Therefrom.” He stated that 
nearly every measuring operation in- 
volved in securing blast furnace records 
involves a possible error of 5 per cent 
or more, and quantities that are com- 
monly measured with greater. accuracy 
than this have to be multiplied or divided 
by figures involving a possible or 5 
or 10 per cent, thus introducing a corre- 
sponding possible error into the quotient. 

In interpeting curves or tabular sum- 
maries, the possible error, Mr. Read 
said, should always be kept in mind, 
and observed differences that do not 
greatly exceed the possible error of 
the data should only be used with caution 
in drawing inferences and deductions 
as to the blast furnace process. 

Asserting that the control of sul- 
phur belongs essentially to the blast 
furnace, T. L. Joseph, metallurgist, bu- 
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reau of mines, Minneapolis, presented a 
paper designed to point out the dis- 
tribution of this impurity in blast fur- 


mace materials and to indicate how 
its presence alters the composition, 
quantity, and free-running or critical 


temperature of the slag, and the rela- 
tion between these factors, fuel econ- 
omy, and the cost of iron. 

Sulphur balances calculated from op- 
erating data covering 35 blast furnaces 
indicate, the author stated, that approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of the total sulphur 
charges enters with the coke, 7 per 
cent with the ore, and 1 per cent with 
the stone. Most of the sulphur is car- 
ried from the furnace by means of the 
slag, the total amount eliminated being 
the product of the slag volume and 
the percentage of sulphur it contains. 
Additional sulphur in the charge must 
be eliminated either by increasing the 
percentage of sulphur in the slag or 
the quantity of slag. From relations 
found between slag volume coke 
consumption and sulphur in coke and 
slag volume, curves were prepared by 
the author showing the relative value 
of blast furnace coke as its sulphur 
per cent. Concluding 
Joseph stated it 


and 


varies from 1 
his paper Mr. 
important to know what saving could 
be made by the use of low-sulphur fuel. 


was 


Will Use M 


N INTERESTING paper, “Briet 
History of Metallurgical . Prac 
tice in Cannon-making with par 

ticular Reference to the Cast Iron Gun,” 
was prepared by Job Goostray, re 
tired foundry superintendent, R. F. Har- 
rington, metallurgist, and M. A. Hosmer, 
chemist, all of the Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 


Corp., South Boston, Mass. The authors 
divided the history into three epochs, the 
first beginning in 1313, the second in 1520 
and the third in 1854, this latter being 
marked by far the greatest progress. 
The supplanting of the cast iron ball by 
the elongated projectiles of steel and cast 
the rifled date 


from beginning this 


iron and era of guns 
practically the of 
epoch, it was asserted. Discussion brought 
forth the opinion of one government en- 
gineer that the tendency at present to 
ward building up guns by 
fair to supplant the pres- 


single pieces 
of steel, bids 
ent system of building up by hoops. 

H. A. Schwartz and Mrs. N. Hird, 
manager of research and research chemist, 
respectively, of the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, 
sented a paper entitled, “Chemical Equili 
bria During Solidification and Cooling of 
White Cast 


was that during solidification, equilibrium 


pre- 
Its major conclusion 


Iron.” 
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“Some Factors Affecting the Elimi- 
nation of Sulphur in the Basic Open- 
Hearth Process,” presented by C. H. 
Herty Jr., Massa- 
Institute of Technology, was 
contribution to the 
and Developments in 
the last three years in the field of ab- 


research associate, 
chusetts 
iron 


an important 


steel sessions. 
sorption of gases by aqueous solutions 
lead the author to believe that sulphur 
absorption and desulphurization in the 
open-hearth furnace could be predicted 
quantitatively. To this end experiments 
were carried out covering the following 
subjects: 1. Distribution ratio of sul- 
phur between gas and slag (a) iron ox- 
formed on melting, (b) slags con- 
Rates of absorption of 
high in 


ide 
taining lime; 2. 
sulphur slags from 
sulphur, and rates of desulphurization 
of slags by gases free from sulphur. 
Among conclusions drawn by the 
speaker from his tests are that direct 
ratio exists between the concentration 
of sulphur dioxide over the bath and 
the amount of sulphur picked up by 
the scrap during melting, and that a 
direct exists the con- 
centration of sulphur dioxide over the 
bath and the concentration of sulphur 
su ffi- 


for equi- 


by gases 


ratio between 


in a slag containing lime, when 


cient time has been allowed 


librium to be established. 





Mr. Herty stated that it was found 


that the ratio between the gas and 
the oxide formed on melting is about 
0.90 that the ratio between the gas 


and the slags containing lime is 0.270, 

Other conclusions are that the rates 
of sulphur and of desul- 
phurization are equal and have a nu- 
merical value of about 0.004 pound of 
sulphur lost per minute 
per square foot of slag gas surface per 
unit concentration (per cent) difference 
between the sulphur in the slag and 
the sulphur that would be in equilibrium 
with the gas over the slag; the use of 
a gas free from sulphur will allow a 
much higher percentage of sulphur in 
the charge of an open-hearth furnace; 
and that the use of a gas free from 
sulphur will prevent the loss of time 
due to high-sulphur heats encountered 


absorption 


absorbed or 


in present operation. 
Discussion of this paper linked up 
closely Mr. Joseph’s dealing 
with sulphur in the blast furnace, pre- 


address 
sented at an earlier session. The ques- 
tion was raised by Mr. Sweetser if too 
much responsibility for the elimination 
of sulphur was placed upon the 
blast furnace operator. It was shown 
that the open hearth operator could 
not handle this problem in a practical 
way nearly as well. 


not 


ore Manganiferous Ore 


is attained when the silicon is all re- 


jected to the liquid phase, permitting 


silicon-free austenite to separate 
That 


presence 


the 


of an excess of manganese, will 


manganese sulphide, even in 


be converted to iron sulphide and enter 


the metal, the reaction therefore being 
reversible, was indicated by a series of 
tests conducted by C. H. Herty Jr. and 
QO. S. True, both associated with the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
heir entitled “The 


tween Manganese and Iron Sulphide,” de 


paper Reaction be- 
scribed these tests. It was further shown 
that the greater the excess of 


the lo 


manganese 
wer the sulphur in the metal, re- 
gardless of whether the sulphur was origi- 


nally MnS or as FeS 


present as 
Cuyuna Range Important 


Manganiferous iron ores of the Cuyuna 
district, Minnesota, were the subject oi 
two interesting papers submitted, respec- 
tively, by C. P. 
gineer, Crowell & Murray, Cleveland, and 
Carl Zapffe, geologist, Northern Pacific 
railway, Brainerd, Minn. Mr. Zapffe 


stated that within the past 10 years these 


McCormack, mining en 


ores have become important in the iron 
the low phos 


mand At 


industry. During the war 


phorus black ores were in de 
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phosphorus 
While 
never a rival from the standpoint of ton- 
the the speaker 
declared, is destined to become, in a rela- 


present, he stated, the high 


low-silica brown ores are favored. 
district, 


nage, Cuyuna 


tive sense, as important to the industry 
the 
noteworthy 


for its iron 


Mesabi 
its 


manganiferous 
district 


ores as 
has become 


for preponderance of open-pit low- 
phosphorus iron ores. 

Meiji 
Fukuokaken, 


paper, entitled “Reduc- 


Heihachi Kamura, metallurgist, 
Co., Tobata-Shie, 


Japan, presented a 


Mining 


tion of Iron Ores by Carbon Monoxide,” 


in which he 
the 


expressed the opinion that 


process of production of steel may 
be replaced by low-temperature reduction 
in the future. 


metals 


of iron ores some time 
the 
determination of structural 


the 
composition of 


\t one of meetings, 


alloys by a metallographic planimeter was 


discussed in a paper by E. P. Polushkin, 
instructor in metallurgy, Columbia uni- 
versity. A paper entitled “Recrystalliza- 
tion of Grain Growth in Soft Metals” 
was prepared by Maurice Cook and 


Ulick R. Evans, Cambridge, England, and 
this “Malleability 


a paper by 


presented at session 

of Nickel” title of 
Paul D. Merica, director of research. In- 
Nickel CG New York, and 


was the 


ternational 











R. G. Waltenberg, research metallurgist, 
the International Nickel Co., Bayonne. 
R. J. Anderson, consulting metallurgi- 
cal engineer, Boston, and John T. Norton, 
research associate, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., sub- 
mitted a paper entitled “X-ray Evidence 
Versus the Amorphous Metal Hypothesis.” 
Two new aluminum alloys of the 
“strong alloy” class having improved fab- 
qualities were described by 
Archer and Zay Jefferies, of the 


ricating 
RS 


metallurgical staff of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, in a paper, “New Develop- 
ments in High Strength Aluminum AIl- 
loys.” Development of these alloys is a 
result of several years research on the 
part of the Aluminum company in an 
effort to obtain a metal of the same gen- 
eral properties of duralumin developed in 
Germany 15 years or so ago, but lacking 
its handicaps in fabrication. 

Other papers presented at this session 
included “Etching Aluminum and its Al- 


loys for Macroscopic and Microscopic Ex- 
amination,” by Fulton B. Flick, of the 
metallurgical staff of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, and “Eutectic Patterns in 
Metallic Alloys,” by C. H. Green, as- 
sistant in metallurgy, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. “Scratch and Brinell 
Hardness of Several Cold-rolled Metals” 
was the subject of a paper prepared by 
M. F. Fogler and E. J. Quinn, both of 
the development laboratories of the Haw- 
thorne works, Western Electric Co. 


Foundrymen and Ceramists Get Together on 
Refractories Problems 


ECOGNITION of the pressing 
character of foundry refractory 
requirements by the American 


Ceramic Society led to a special 
posium held Wednesday, Feb. 18 dur- 
ing the annual convention of the society 
This session was attended 


sym- 


at Columbus. 
by about 50 foundrymen, the American 
Foundrymen’s association committee on 


refractories, in addition to manufac- 
turers. 

The case for the user of cupola refrac- 
tories was presented by Dr. Richard 


Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., and James 
T. MacKenzie, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. George A. Bole, 
United States bureau of standards, Co- 
lumbus, who presided at this session 
introduced the remark- 
ing on the mutual ignorance of foundry- 
men and refractory producers alike as to 
what constitutes good practice. Manu- 
facturers deplore the tendency of found- 
ries to buy only one class of refractory 


discussion by 


and attempt to use it for all service. The 
case of $45 cupola blocks used for ladle 
linings where a $28 product would give 
better service was mentioned. Further, 
one type of block commonly is used both 
for the cupola area above the melting 
resistance to shock and 
abrasion is paramount and also for lin- 


zone where 
ing the furnace at and below the melting 
zone where slag action and high tem- 
peratures require an entirely different 
product. 

H. A. Schwartz, National Malleable & 


Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, in a brief 


summary of the malleable industry’s 
need, mentioned the difficulties en- 
countered in air furnace practice. He 


stated that the ceramists’ efforts should 
be applied to improving resistance of 
side wall brick to mechanical action of 
slags and of bung brick to mechanical 
destruction by heat stresses on stresses 
arising from the bung frame. 

In the discussion following Mr. 
Schwartz’ paper one large manufacturer 


operating many air furnaces recom- 
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mended a 21-inch side wall constructed 
of fine ground, soft burned refractory 
blocks. A large bung block was recom- 
mended, since the reduction of joints 
tends to minimize trouble due to spall- 
ing. 

Open-hearth furnace requirements 
were outlined by Professor Dana _ T. 
Demorest, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, who cited a foundry open hearth 
furnace in Columbus which is operated 
continuously for a year without a roof 
replacement. This long life is ascribed 
to the use of machine made brick close- 
ly and accurately laid with exceedingly 
thin Mr. Demorest recommend- 
brick together in lay- 
ing them, particularly about the outlet 
ports. He stated further, that dolomite 
makes a more satisfactory basic bottom 
as it resists the penetration of iron 
oxide. He recommended the use of 
chrome ore along the side walls and 
ports to increase the life. 

The technical sessions of the society 
were grouped under the headings of art, 
enamel, glass and refractories. At the 
annual banquet held Tuesday, Feb. 17, 
it was announced that Dr. E. Ward Til- 
lotson, Mellon institute, Pittsburgh, was 
elected president and Frederick Rhead, 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Zanes- 
ville, O., vice president. Ross C. Purdy, 
Columbus, is secretary of the associa- 
tion. The next annual meeting will be 
held in Atlanta, Ga. 


joints. 
ed = grinding 


Abandons Puddling Plant 


Work of dismantling the puddling 
plant and muck bar mill of the Empire 
Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland practically 
One puddling furnace 
and the building are the only remains 
of this unit which was built 25 years 
ago. Originally it included four single 
puddling furnaces, six single busheling 
furnaces, a rotary squeezer, a 10-inch 
belgian and a 16-inch bar mill. Under 
full operation the plant had a producing 


is completed. 


capacity of 25,000 tons of muck and 
scrap bars and 40,000 tons of merchant 
bars. , The original installation also in- 
cluded six sheet and four cold mills. 
These units are housed in a separate 
building and will continue to produce 
black and blue annealed sheets. 





Employe Representation 
Analyzed at Length 


New York, Feb. 24—The success of 
employes’ representation in industry, 
through which approximately 800 com- 
panies now are attempting to solve their 
labor problems, depends largely on the 
ability of employers to understand the 
point of view of wage earners, to se- 
cure their co-operation, and to develop 
leadership among them. This is indi- 
cated in a 500-page report issued today 
by the department of industrial studies 
of the Russell Sage foundation. While 
the report is based on a five-year study 
ot employes’ representation in the coal 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
undertaken by the foundation in 1919 
and completed last summer, it is pointed 
out that the analysis of the relations be- 
tween employer and employe in this in- 
dustry is true also of the railroads, the 
packing industry, the textile industry, 
and other important branches of Amer- 
ican business. 

“It is very important for the owner of 
an industry to find out how his work- 
men feel about such a plan and not to 
rely solely upon statements about the 
employes’ attitude from managing offi- 
The report states “The success 
of any plan of employes’ representation 
in industry depends on the confidence 
and co-operation of the employes, and 
on the willingness and ability of local 
officials to carry out the ideas of the 
owners. To ignore this and to permit a 
plan to go on for years without stimulat- 
ing genuine leadership among the -wage- 
earners is to build on an illusion.” 


cials.’ 
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Effect of Mergers 


On Prices Gist of Testimony in Beth- 
lehem Hearing 


Philadelphia, Feb. 24.—Several 
nesses in the last few days have testi- 
fied as to purchases of raw steel from 
producers before and after the ac- 
quisition by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
of the Lackawanna steel plant and other 
properties. Their testimony was given 
in proceedings of the federal trade com- 
mission against the Bethlehem mergers. 

Examiner George McCorkle, before 
whom the case is being heard, sustained 
objections by counsel for the Bethle- 
hem company to questions asked by At- 
torney B. B. Bane, of trade commis- 
sion counsel, in the examination of 
Charles C. Davis, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Forge Co., Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer of open die forgings. These 
questions related to whether the ‘witness 
could state why steel purchased by his 
company failed to drop in the latter part 
of 1923, and whether the market situation 


wit- 


existing at that time was the result 
of mergers of steel properties. Mr. 
Davis did state, however, in answer to 


a question, that in his experience prices 
changed from a fluctuating character pri- 
or to the formation of the United States 
Steel Corp. to a more stabilized trend 
after the Steel corporation was or- 
ganized. 

The commission’s counsel sought to 
prove by Mr. Davis’ testimony that the 
failure of some steel prices to respond 
to the falling demand at the end of 1923 
was due to the fact that the market as 
a result of these acquisitions by the Beth- 


lehem company “was in the hands of 
strong and large operators.” Examiner 
McCorkle ruled that no conclusions of 


this sort should be drawn. 
Harry L. McClure, purchasing agent, 
Lancaster Steel Products Corp., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., producer of cold-rolled and 
cold-drawn steel, testified that his com- 
owned by the General Motors 
and which over a_ large 
output to the latter cor- 
poration, has bought most of its alloy 
steel bars since the Bethlehem mergers 
from the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., the Central Steel Co. Mas- 
sillon, O., and the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corp. He said distribution 
the mergers has been changed, the Unit- 
ed Alloy company taking about 50 per 
cent; Central Steel about 25 per cent; 
and Penn Seaboard about 10 per cent. 
Both before and since the 
witness stated, his company had bought 
about 75 per cent or more of this ma- 
terial from the United Alloy and Central 
Steel. In answer to questions, Miss 
Gertrude L. Campbell, purchasing agent 
for the D. Wilcox Mfg. CGo., Mechanics- 
ville, Pa. which makes chiefly 
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pany, 
Corp., 
part of its 


turns 


the since 


mergers, the 


drop 
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forgings for the Ford Motor Co., testi- 
fied that the Ford company had informed 
her company that eventually the Ford 
interest will do all its own manufac- 
turing and eliminate outside sources of 
supply. She replied that she could not 
assign a reason for changes adopted in 
purchasing material following the mer- 
gers. 

Jesse L. V. Smith, president and man- 
ager of the Potts Mfg. Co., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., manufacturer of ornamental 
iron work, light structural steel and other 


materials, testified as to where detailed 
purchases of steel were made by the 
Potts company, before and after the 


Bethlehem acquisitions. 

Walter W. Posey, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lancaster Iron 
Works, Lancaster, Pa., plate fabricator, 
stated his belief that consolidations in the 
steel industry are followed by greater 
stability and uniformity in prices. Wil- 
liam De Cou Jr., vice president, Richard 
De Cou Co., Philadelphia, warehousing 
and fabricating concern, also gave testi- 
mony. 


Machinery Markets 


(Concluded from Page 597) 


Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., 
has placed a used 100-inch boring mill. 
A list from the Burlington railroad is 


expected. Machine tool business is 
spotty. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—Improvement 
in new and used machinery is re- 
ported. Inquiries are more numerous. 
The latest list for six items comes 
from the Carnegie Steel Co. for Du- 
quesne works and includes two or 


three lathes, boring mill, shaper, etc. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., has bought several items for 
Sharon, Pa., and has added four or 


five machines to its list, including hand 
shears, punches and shears, and a bor- 
ing mill, Its recent purchase includes 
and 


presses, disk grinders two or 
three other machines. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has asked for a lathe 
for Columbus, O., a_ bolt-threading 
machine for Altoona, Pa., and _ has 
purchased a grinding machine for a 
Maryland shop. Other sales include 


a large motor-driven alligator shear to 
an Ohio user. One inquiry calls for 
five or six motor-driven grinders. A 
feature of the used machinery market 
is the ordering of complete equipment 
for a small structural shape plant, 
about six items, including bending ma- 
chines, etc. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 24.—Inquiries were 
more numerous last week, but sales 
were small and involved mostly single 
units. The Cincinnati Planer Co. booked 
three planers, one for shipment to 
South America, one for a manufacturer 
in the Pittsburgh district and another 
for a Milwaukee interest. Boring mills 
activity is growing, inquiries on hand 
involving from three to four machines 
each. The list of the Illinois Central 
railroad is attracting attention of local 
tool builders. Used equipment is in 
only fair demand. 


Boston, Feb. 24.—Tool sales and in- 
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quiries have shown improvement dur- 
ing the week. The General Electric 
Co. bought several machines for its 
Lynn, Mass., works. A Cambridge, 
Mass., manufacturer bought several 
presses and a lathe. A Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturer and a Providence, 
R. L., manufacturer each bought groups 
of five or six tools. A Worcester, Mass. 
manufacturer has received several at- 
tractive export orders during the week 
and reports domestic business im- 
proved. Used tools inquiries are im- 
proved. Dealers report three or four 
crane inquiries but no sales. 


San Francisco, Feb. 16—Movement 
of new and used equipment since the 
first of the year has been exception- 
ally light and the few sales made called 
for single installations only. Inquiries 
recently, however, have brought opti- 
mism. No outstanding sales are noted. 
Crane orders since the first of the year 
have also been light, only seven in- 
stallations having been reported. 


Illinois Central List 
(Concluded from Page 597) 


Double head twist drill grinder with capacity 
for twist drills up to 2% inches in diameter. 

Nominal size, 14 x 2 x 1%-inch double floor 
grinder with guards and wheels. 

Two medium size handpower arbor presses for 
general tool and repair work. 

60-inch heavy-duty radial drill for general boiler 
shop drilling. 

Horizontal staybolt threading 
for turning and _ threading 
and threading miscellaneous radial 

Small vertical drilling machine with equipment 
suitable for telltale hole drilling in staybolts 
and having capacity for miscellaneous drilling 
up to ™%-inch, 

Nominal size 84-inch face grinder for grinding 
locomotive guide bars and miscellaneous work 
with full equipment including set of suitable 
guide bar holding fixtures. 

Nominal size 36-inch x 18-foot heavy-duty en- 
gine lathe with standard equipment, including 


suitable 
staybolts 
stays. 


machine 
crown 


taper attachment and 28-inch independent 4- 
jaw steel chuck. 

Nominal size vertical drill press with capacity 
to 1%-inch. 

Bids to Close Feb. 27 

Nominal size 36-inch .special vertical lathe 
with self-centering chuck. 

Nominal size 18-inch turret brass lathe. 

Six portable electric rivet heaters, 3-unit type. 

No. 5 milling machine. 

Complete size 96-inch, 600-ton inclined driving 
wheel press with all standard equipment in- 
cluding U-shaped and filler blocks used in 
application or demounting of axles and crank 
pins. 

Three portable electric direct-current arc weld- 
ing machines. Quote on 200 and 300-ampere 
outfits. 

Nominal size 2% x 24-inch turret lathe. 

Nominal size 3 x 36-inch turret lathe, to be 


equipped, like above, for bar stock work on 
studs, bolts, etc. 


New England Shops Put 
on More Men 


Boston, Feb. 24.—Machine shop work 
in New England shown a_ steady 
increase during the past three months, ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts department 
In 37 typical ma- 





has 


of labor and industries. 
chine shops the number of employes in- 
creased from 5746 in December to 5855 in 
January, and 80 per cent of the plants 
were operating on full time. 
manufacturers also report 
an increase in the 
in January as compared with December. 
The tool business, 


with a 


reporting 


Machine tool 


number of employes 


cutlery and small 


increase in 


reported 1 per cent 


26, 1925 





number of employes in January against 
December, has shown a marked increase 

the number of plants placed on full 
time basis. At present about 85 per cent 
are operating full time. Foundries in 
the district showed a slight decline in 
number of wage earners employed, with 
about 60 per cent of the plants on full 
time. Increases in number of workers 
employed are shown in the textile ma- 
and electrical machinery. 


chinery industry 


Executives Are Chosen at 
Annual Meeting 


Lewis Buckley Stillwell was elected 
chairman of the Engineering Foundation 
at its tenth annual meeting recently to 
succeed Charles F. Rand, who declined 
re-election after serving five years. Mr. 
Stillwell, a nationally known engineer 
located in New York, is past president 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers. He is a member 
of several other societies, both here and 
in Great Britain. Mr. Stillwell was ac- 
tive in the construction of the Niagara 
Falls Power Co.’s first plant and was 
electrical director of the company from 
1897 to 1900. He has been interested in 
the electrification of the Manhattan Ele- 
vated railway and rapid transit systems 
in New York. 

Edward D. Adams was re-elected first 
vice chairman and Elmer A. Sperry was 
chosen second vice chairman. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Treasurer, J. S. 
Langthorn; assistant treasurer, Harry 
A. Lardner; director and secretary, Al- 
fred D. Flinn. To the board the follow- 
ing were elected as trustees of the 
United Engineering society: CG: 


Pegram, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; J. V. Davies, American Insti- 
tue of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers: W. F. M. Goss, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; Bancroft 
Cherardi, American Institute of Elec- 


trical Engineers. Eight members nom- 
inated by the governing bodies of the 
founder societies were chosen as _fol- 


lows: E. D. Adams, Robert Ridgway, 
A. L. Walker, H. M. Boylston, A. M. 
Greene Jr., G. A. Orrok, Gano Dunn 
and L. B. Stillwell. E. A. Speery, C. F. 
Rand and A. D. Little were named 


members at large. W. L. Saunders, 
chairman of the naval consulting board 
with an exofficio member as president 
of the United Engineering society. 

The four member societies of the 
foundation have begun the study of 
plans to increase the endowment of the 
organization, established by Ambrose 
Swasey with a gift of $500,000 and re- 


cently supplemented by a bequest of 
$50,000 under the will of Henry R. 
Towne, 
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News of 





Societies 





NNOUNCEMENT jis made that 
the twentieth annual convention 
of the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ association will 


be held in Atlantic City, N. J., April 


27-29. Meetings will be held at the 
Ambassador hotel, which has _ been 
selected as the headquarters. 

a * * 


Will Publish a Survey 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of governors of the southern division 
of the American ‘Mining congress at 
Birmingham it was decided to co- 
operate in the publication of the survey 
made of the natural resources and 
products of the South, as proposed by 
the national organization of the con- 


gress. Dr. Mayce Payne, New York, 
has made the survey which is most 
comprehensive. 

* * * 


Addresses Joint Meeting 
Frank D. Chase, consulting engineer, 





Convention Calendar 











Feb. 24-27—American Concrete institute. Annual 
meeting at Chicago. Harvey Whipple 
1807 Grand boulevard, Detroit, is secretary. 


Feb. 27-28—Association Executives conference. 

os at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
- Communications should be addressed 
- W. L. Chandler, secretary National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, Woolworth 
building, New York. 


April 22-23—National Metal Trades association. 
Annual meeting at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
J. E. Nyhan, Peoples Gas building, Chicago, 
is secretary. 


April 23-25—American Electrochemical a 
Spring meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dr. 
Colin G. Fink, Columbia university, New 
York, is secretary. 


May 5-7—Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ association and American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ association. Joint 
meeting at Atlanta-Biltmore hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. F. D. Mitchell, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, is secretary-treasurer. 

May 6-8—Society of Industrial Engineers. An- 
nual meeting at Hotel Winton, Cleveland. 
George C. Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, is executive secretary. 

May 7-8—Iron and Steel Institute. Spring 
meeting at Institute of Civil Engineers, 
London. 

May 18-21—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Spring meeting at Milwaukee. 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 


May 25-28—National Association of Purchasing 


Agents. Spring meeting at Milwaukee. W. L. 
Chandler, Woolworth building, New York, is 
secret ary. 


April 27-29—National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ association. Twentieth annual meet- 
ing at Ambassador hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
George R. Fernley, 505 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, is secretary. 

April 28-29—Southern Metal Trades association. 
Annual meeting at St. Anthony hotel, San An- 
tonio, Tex. W. E. Dunn Jr., Healey building, 
Atlanta, Ga., is secretary. 

May 6-9—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Ninth annual meeting at William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, T. W. Owen, 2443 
Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 





Chicago, on Feb. 18 presented an illus- 
trated address, “Layout and Design of 
the Small Modern Foundry,” before 
a joint meeting of the Newark Foun- 
drymen’s association and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
meeting was planned to give engineers 
a better understanding of foundry prob- 
lems and to show foundrymen the ad- 
vantages of solving problems by en- 
gineering methods. 
6&2 
Announces Meeting Date 


The Southern Metal Trades associa- 
tion will hold a two-day convention at 
San Antonio, Tex., April 28 and 29, 
The St. Anthony hotel has been select- 
ed as the convention headquarters. 

 e8 


Will Meet in Portland 


The Pacific Coast has arranged for 
a regional meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
meeting to be held at Portland, Ore., 
June 22-25. An attendance of 500 is 
expected. Two sessions during the 
four-day program will be devoted to 
utilization” of wood waste. 





Declares Stock Dividend 


The annual report of the Gulf States 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., for 1924 
shows gross profit of $1,493,972, against 
$2,169,863 in 1923. After reserves for 
depreciation, taxes and other deductions, 
the company reported net of $979,315 for 
1924, against $1,576,521. After all div- 
idends there was a surplus of $278,530, 
making the profit and loss surplus $4,- 
138,635, against $3,926,547 in 1923, 

C. A. Moffett, President, in his state- 
ment to stockholders said: “The com- 
pany’s operations were satisfactory and 
although the general depression in the 
steel and kindred businesses affected 
both the tonnage produced and prices 
received the company continued to hold 
the business in territories previously 
gained.” 

The directors declared a stock divi- 
dend on common stock of 11% per cent. 


Enameling Net Down 


The National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., St. Louis, in its annual report for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, shows an 
operating profit of $1,862,646, after all 
expenses and reserves for taxes. This 
compares with $2,356,534 for 1923. After 
allowing for all fixed charges the com- 
pany reported a balance of $873,982 
available.for the capital stock. 
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4 Current Statistics of 


Industry 








January Shape Bookings 
Show Large Drop 


Washington, Feb. 24.—Bookings of 
structural shapes in January aggregated 
a computed total of 165,300 tons as com- 
pared with 232,000 tons in December, 
according to reports from 167 companies 
with 247,535 tons capacity in January to 
the department of commerce. Bookings 
were at 57 per cent of capacity as com- 
pared with 80 per cent in December and 
70 per cent in January 1924. The fol- 
lowing statistics list reports from 190 
identical companies, reduced by 
solidation from 192, including data in 
earlier months for 12 now out of busi- 
ness, with a present capacity of 252, 
440 tons per month. For comparative 
purposes the percentage figures are used 
to obtain a computed total for the 
United States, based on a capacity of 
290,000 tons per month in 1924 and 1925. 


Actual Per cent Estimated Computed 


con- 


bookings of total shipments 
tons capacity bookings tons 
Total for 
1923 ..1,912,935 65 
1924 
Jan. 176,531 70 203,000 182,700 
Feb. 180,397 72 208,800 171,100 
March 174,254 69 200,100 188,500 
April 160,389 64 185,600 205,900 
May .... 146,036 58 168,200 203,000 
une 162,010 64 185,600 217,500 
fun 170,868 68 197,200 226,200 
Aug 147,439 58 168,200 203,000 
Sept 165,913 66 191,400 211,700 
Oct. 161,454* 64 185,600 220,400 
Nov 207 ,047T 82 237,800 185,600 
Dec 198,778 80 232,000 182,700 
1925 
141,719§ 57 165,300 174,000 


Re 
*Reported by 187 companies with capacity 
of 251,030 tons. 
tReported by 
of 251,090 tons. 
tReported by 
of 247,340 tons. 
§Reported by 167 


of 247,535 tons. 


ew 


187 companies with capacity 


183 companies with capacity 


~ 


companies with a capacity 


Stoker Sales Drop 


OE Ere 94 17 77 
es 73 27 46 
TT 104 7 97 
OE Gide p's acne 106 11 95 
December .......+<. 91 18 73 
1924 Total 1128 161 967 
SEE aseavecsuce 57 4 53 
Steel Castings Output 


Slips in January 


Washington, Feb. 24.—Production of 
steel castings in January, totaling 82,- 
922 tons, slipped off from the December 
level of 96,164 tons, but with the excep- 
was the largest 
monthly figure since March 1924, ac- 
cording to reports to the department of 
commerce from principal manufacturers 


tion of that month 


representing over two-thirds of the com- 
mercial castings capacity of the United 
States. The 
bookings by 68 identical companies with 
100,400 tons monthly capacity in 1924, of 
which 43,000 tons usually is devoted to 


following statistics show 


railway specialties and 57,400 tons in 
miscellaneous castings. 
Railway 
specialties Mis- 
Total Percent net cellaneous 
net tons capacity tons net tons 
1922 totals .-812,741 69.6 404,682 408,059 
1923 totals ..-894,780 74.6 386,939 507,841 
1923 mo. av... 74,565 74.05 32,245 42,320 
1924 totals .772,840 64.1 388,357 384,483 
1924 mo. av... 64,403 64.1 32,363 32,040 
1924 
wienas d 51,406 51.2 19,572 31,834 
February as, f0ee Jae 35,474 37,664 
eee 100,514 100.1 59,778 40,736 
MOE veces . 68,119 67.8 33,151 34,968 
May 56,801 56.6 28,064 28,737 
ST ae 48,718 48.5 26,170 22,548 
.» 5 aceereeae 38,191 38.0 16,244 21,947 
August .. 36,363 36.2 14,532 21,831 
September . 62,509 62.3 29,567 32,942 
a 66,697 66.4 31,130 35,567 
November ..... 74,220 73.9 41,343 32,877 
December . 96,164 95.8 53,332 42,832 
1925 
January 82,922 82.6 40,799 42,123 


December Records Gain 


**Includes 4 plants reported idle. 
***Includes 5 plants reported idle. 
****Includes 6 plants reported idle. 


Plate Bookings 
Decrease in 1924 


Washington, Feb 
fabricated steel plates in 1924, totaled 
433,402 tons as compared with 775,388 


. 
Steel 
24.—Bookings of 


tons in 1923 according to the depart- 
ment of commerce as reported in a 
preliminary statement in IRoN Trape Re- 


view, Feb. 19 issue. Monthly compila- 
tions of plate fabrication are inaug- 
urated by the department in the re- 


port just issued. Figures are based on 
reports received by the department 
from 30 identical companies including 
one now out of business. Bookings in 
1924 were at 50 per cent of capacity 
while those in 1923 were around 90 per 


cent. Following is a summary of the 
detailed report of bookings. 
Stacks 
Oil and mis- 
. storage Gas Blast cellan- 
Total tanks holders furnaces eous 
23 
Total 532,805 297,788 43,876 8,243 137,742 
1924 
Total 304,187 123,445 42,237 9,398 104,862 
Tan -. 19,675 4,012 7,934 632 6,269 
Feb. .. 15,498 2,393 4,700 505 6,871 
Mar. 21,057 4,757 3,917 334 10,034 
Apr. 19,099 6,342 1,630 710 9,052 
May . 24,872 5,137 6,448 693 10,936 
June . 28,511 15,816 2,606 640 8,518 
July 21,248 1,360 657 461 7,827 
Aug . 29,351 15,927 706 363 11,002 
Sept. .. 19,430 10,286 1,128 520 6,585 
Oct 23,113 7,868 1,536 1,929 9,898 
Nov. 36,937 13,098 5,206 103 9,302 
Dec. 45,396 26,449 5,769 2,508 8.568 
Locomotive Exports Up 
Washington, Feb. 24.—Shipment of 
167 mining and industria] electric lo- 
comotives valued at $901,342 for the 


quarter ended Dec. 31, 1924, as com- 
pared with 148 shipped in the quarter 


: : ended Dec. 30, 1924, was announced 
Washington, Feb. 24.—January sales In Malleable Castings by the department of commerce, as 
of mechanical stokers totaled 57, a drop Witideston, Fe 24—December pro reported by 9 builders, comprising 
eee aoe te enneeener, ac duction of malleable castings totaling practically the entire industry. Ship- 
cording to reports received by the de- $8.773 tons was the largest onaiitiie nag ments for 1924 were 655 as compared 
artment of commerce from 13 manu- ~”’ -” at eS . with 1334 ir 923. Roallog: . 
4 put since March when 72,807 tons was ; 4 7 I gx _ Following ~ 2 
facturers. The January total was the enen seute feats thed comparison of statistics for 1923 and 
: . made, according to reports from e- ; 
smallest since November 1920, when 50 _— : , 1924. 
partment of commerce. Operations : 
were booked. Of the January number, , é - pas Quarter Calendar 
: were at 50.9 per cent of capacity in De- ending year 
4 were for fire tube and 53 for water : ite See Sept. 30 Dec. 311924 1923 
tube boilers cember. Following is a summary of the ‘itiees es ga " orem - 
. . . Number of locomotives shipped: 
Water OPerations in 1924: Grand total ........ 148 167 655 1,334 
Stokers Firetube tube Per cent — Mining locomotives: 
sold boilers boilers Totaltons of Total tons Monthly Trolley type ....... 99 118 427 1,024 
1933 Total ......... 1464 177 1287 produced capacity booked capacity Storage-battery type.. 41 36 141 249 
1924 _ ‘ hadeitiar Ween 
MET sircoceces - 91 7 84 t F 173 
ie, ... 110 i 99 July ...... 31,159%* 28.4 30,200 109,855 Total .........44. 140 154 568 1,273 
Eee ee ree 89 12 97 August + az... eae 34,627 112,496 Industrial locomotives: 
ei. ce 89 15 74 September .. 41,507** 36.9 48,729 112,349 le” ee 2 9 39 10 
MY Séwccdesvocncce 64 3 61 October .... 50,066*°** 43.8 54,589 114,264 Storage-battery type.. 6 4 48 5! 
eg RR 102 19 83 November .. 47,987** 42.5 48,866 113,011 — - 
A re 115 14 101 December .. 58,773"***50.9 46,541 115,474 Total 8 13 87 61 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


John V. W. Reynders, Installed as Head of Metallurgical Engineers | 














UILDER of bridges throughout the 

world he caps his accomplishments 
with construction of the Bear Mountain 
Hudson River bridge. 


‘| S STEELMAKER and consultina 
engineer his varied interests bespeak 
a keen executive ability. 


IS hobby its municipal government, 
having originated the “Harrisburg 
Plan” of civic improvement. 





UILDER of bridges, the spans Municipal government may be desig- prommance as a builder of bridges. He 
erected by John Van Wicheren nated the hobby of Mr. Reynders, who rebuilt the steelmaking facilities of the 
Reynders, just installed as president was the originator of the “Harrisburg Pennsylvania Steel Co., and from 1906 to 

of the American Institute of Mining and Plan” of civic improvement in 190}. 1916 served as vice president. He was 
Metallurgical Engineers, span the world. This plan resulted in park systems, water receiver for the Central Iron & Steel 
From India to Canada, are to be found filtration, sewage systems, and paving Co., Harrisburg, Pa., from 1912 to 1917. 


enduring monuments to his engineering programs being adopted. For ten years, and was president of the American Tube 
skill. Prominent as an executive in the from 1906 to 1916, he was president of & Stamping Co. from 1917 to 1919, Mr. 


iron and steel industry, his widest fame the town council of Steelton, Pa., where Reynders now is a director and mem- 


as an engineer has been associated with he completed many public improvements. ber of the executive committee of the 
his accomplishments in bridge construc- He ever was building for better municipal latter company. He is professional ad- 
| . . - 1 « : ° ° 

tion. Some of the longest and largest government, not so much as a civic re- visor to many steel works and banking in- 


bridges in the world have been erected former in the presentday sense of the  terests, and maintains offices at 120 Broad- 
under his supervision. Among the most word but as sponsor and builder of im- way, New York, as a consulting engi- 
notable of these are the railroad arch provements. He was a member of the  neer. 

across the Niagara river from United National Municipal League. He _ has Mr. Reynders is a member of the 
States to Canada and the Gokteik viaduct taken a part also in national politics, being American Society of Civil Engineers, a 
at Burma, India. The latter structure a delegate to the Republican national con- past president of the Engineers’ Society 


is 2000 feet long and 320 feet high. vention in 1908. His main interests of Pennsylvania; the American Society of 
American bridges whose construction he however, have been in municipal govern- Testing Materials, and the American In- 
directed are the Queensboro and Wil- ment. stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
liamsburg bridges, New York; Memphis Mr. Reynders was born in Hoboken, gineers. He has been a member of the 


bridge over the Mississippi river, and N. J., Dec. 17, 1866. He was graduated last imstitute since 1912 and has been 
the Bear Mountain Hudson river bridge from Renssalaer Polytechnic institute in a director since 1919° and vice presi- 
and approach highways. The last named, 1886, immediately afterward becoming af- dent from 1922 to 1924. He-was for two 
with exception of the Delaware river filiated with the steel industry at Pitts- years a member of the finance committee 


1 


bridge at Philadelphia, now under con- burgh. From 1892 to 1906 he was min- and for three years past has been a 
struction, was the largest single span ing head of the former Pennsylvania member of the executive committee. He 
in the United States being 1632 feet in Steel Co., Philadelphia, and it was while is a trustee of the United Engineering 


length. with that organization that he gained Society. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 


ENRY WYSOR has been ap-_ 
pointed director of research 





of the Lehigh division of 
the Bethlehem plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Mr. Wysor is a graduate of 
Virginia Polytechnic institute. From 
1901 to 1904 he was with the Duquesne 
works of Carnegie Steel Co. where he 
was engaged in the laboratory, blast fur- 
nace and open hearth departments. In 
1904 he became assistant professor of 
analytical chemistry in Lafayette college 
and later professor of metallurgy. In 
1918 Mr. Wysor resigned from Lafayette 
college to become a member of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s organization, where 
for the past six years he has been as- 
sociated with the metallurgical division, 
specializing in steel and field research 
work, particularly in the alloy mills prod- 


ucts 
* * * 


George F. Scott has been made 
purchasing agent of the American 
Radiator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., effective 
Feb. 16. Mr. Scott has been connected 
with the American Radiator Co., for 
many years. 

a6 

F. L. Griffith, just elected a direc- 
to: of the Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of I. H. Denton, Cleveland, is _presi- 
dent of the Central Steel Co., Mas- 
sillon, O. 

* - * 

W. R. Quinn has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast agent with headquarters in 
San Francisco by the Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp., New York. Mr. Quinn 
formerly was manager of the fuel oil 
department. His temporary headquar- 
ters will be at 1132 Shotwell street, San 
Francisco. 

ee 

Thomas S. Brown Jr., vice president 
and treasurer of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Co. has announced his retirement at the 
annual meeting of stockholders at the 
company’s plant in Cincinnati last week 
Mr. Brown had been an important facto 
in the company and in the old Eagle 
White Lead Co. before the merger. He 
will retire on a farm with his family 
in lower California. 

Arthur E. Bendelari, for the past ten 
years in charge of the company’s opera- 
tions in Missouri and Oklahoma, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Brown. 

* * 
Hudson has been appointed 


ae 








— 


chemist in charge of coal inspection for 
the American Rolling Mill Co., in the 
coal and coke department at Nellis, Boone 
county, W. Va. During the past year 
Mr. Hudson was an inspector in the coal 
department. He succeeds G. D. Cham- 
berlain, recently appointed chief chemist 
of the Ashland division of the American 
company. 
a 


W. G. Hanson, formerly superintend- 





y 





E. R. KENNER 
ent of the Verona iron ore mines, has 
been named assistant general superin- 
tendent of the ore mines operated by 
Pickands, Mather & Co. in Iron county, 
Mich. He will be assistant to C. E. 
Lawrence, general superintendent He 
has been at Iron Mountain for 24 years 
with Pickands, Mather & Co., 13 of 
them as superintendent of the Verona 
properties, 
* * # 


M. G. Henderson has been appointed 
district representative at Cleveland for 
the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh and 
Girard, O., and his territory for the sales 
of wrought iron pipe will be northern 
Ohio and southern Michigan, in the De 
troit district. He Fletcher 
Collins who has been transferred to the 
Pittsburgh office of the Byers 
to do some special work in the sales 
department. Mr. Henderson has _ been 
identified with the Bethlehem Steel Co. at 


succeeds 


company 


Pittsburgh in the plate and structural sales 
department, and prior to the merger with 
the Cambria Steel Co., in the charcoal 
iron tube department. 

* * + 

Harold F. Welch has been appointed 

New York district sales manager for 
the Niles-Bement Pond Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York. He was affiliated pre- 
viously with the company’s railroad de- 
partment in that district. M. P. Kirk re- 
cently was appointed assistant sales man- 
ager, subordinate to E. L. Leeds. Mr. 
Kirk was formerly the company’s rep- 
resentative in the Cincinnati district, 
where he now is being succeeded by 
Elmer Gates, of the Rochester office. 

* * * 


M. F. Findley, district sales manager 
at Chicago for the past nine years for 
the West Leechburg Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been transferred to Detroit 
to take charge of the Michigan terri- 
tory. He succeeds A. J. Artnan who 
has been transferred to Cleveland to 
take charge of an office recently estab- 
lished there. L. W. Briggs, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Findley at Chicago for 
the past four or five years, has been 
promoted to succeed the latter as dis- 
trict sales manager there. 

oe oe 

E. R. Kenner, whose connection with 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, build- 
er and engineer, has just been announced, 
for the past four years had been assist- 
ant sales manager of the Wellman-Seay- 
er-Morgan Co., that city. He was in charge 
of sales in the hydraulic turbine, rubber 
machinery and engine departments, and 
supervised publicity and advertising for 
the Wellman company. He was born 
in Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 8, 1885. He was 
graduated from Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, as a bachelor of science 
in mechanical and hydraulic engineering 
in 1907. From 1909 to 1916 he was 
connected with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co. in various capacities. From 1916 
to 1917 he was with the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., and in 1918 to 


1919 served as mechanical equipment su- 
perintendent for United States nitrate 
plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. Mr. Kenner 
joined the Wellman-Seaver company upon 
severing his connection with the govern- 
ment and became connected with H. K 
Ferguson Co. in December, 1924. He 
is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Association of Port Authorities 
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Obituaries 








— 


J. PATTERSON, head of 
Wi. J. Patterson & Co., sales 
representative on the Pacific 


Coast for steel interests, died Feb. 
9 at his home in San _ Rafael, 
Calif. He was a prominent figure in 
steel circles in the Pacific Coast and 
intermountain states. He was manager 
of sales for the Midvale Stee] & 
Ordnance Co. and the Cambria Steel 
Co. in the intermountain and Pacific 
Coast states until sale of those com- 
panies to Bethlehem Steel Co. He en- 
tered the employ of the Midvale 
Steel Co. in 1906 as manager of the 
Denver office and in 1909 was trans- 
ferred to Mexico City in charge of the 
Mexican and Central American terri- 
tory. In 1916 he was sent to San Fran- 
cisco with the organization of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordance Co. He became 
manager of sales there in 1919. The 
Patterson company which he organized 
and headed, was sales representative 
for Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis Steel 
Products Co., Greenville, Ill; J. R. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago; 
Worth Steel Co., Railway Steel Spring 
Co., Union Steel Casting Co. 
* * * 

Hiram A. Neel, superintendent, Michi- 
gan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, died at 
his home in that city Feb. 18, age 36. 

a oe 

Samuel Weil, one of the founders of 
the United Machinery Co. at 
Boston, and a director in the Chatham 
& Phoenix National Bank, died’ recently 
in New York at the age of 79. 

* + * 

David F. Williams, 
the bolt and nut industry for almost 
half a century died in 
16. Mr. Williams began 
apprentice mechanic for the Bourne & 
Knowles Co. at the age of 13 and rose 
that organization. 
became master mechanic of 
Co., but 
1918 


Shoe 


connected with 


Cleveland Feb. 
work as an 


to managership of 
In 1910 he 
the Lake Erie Iron suffered 
a paralytic stroke in 
him incapacitated. 

* * * 


which left 


Marshall Dwight Flanigan, -assistant 
general manager of sales of the Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Pittsburgh, 
died suddenly at his home in Beaver, 
Pa., Feb. 15. Mr. Flanigan at one time 
served in capacities with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad. Later 
he was commercia] freight agent of 
the New York Central lines at Pitts- 
burgh. He became affiliated with the 


Cou 


various 
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Hillman Coal & Coke Co. in 1915, in 
the capacity in which he served at the 
time of his death. 


* ¢ & 
Edwin H. Williams, superintendent of 


the screw machine department of the Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Hartford 


Conn., died suddenly at his home in 
Hartford recently. He was 81 years 
old and had been with the Colt Co. 
for 66 years. He began at the age 


of 13 in the polishing department and 





PATTERSON 


W. J. 


worked at various capacities in the manu- 
facture of ordnance during the civil war. 
* * * 

Randolph M. Goldsborough, aged 51, 
died suddenly in Best, Tex., Feb. 20. Four 
weeks ago Mr. Goldsborough was elected 
vice president of the International Sup- 
ply Co., Tulsa, Okla., and was making 
an inspection tour of the company’s 40 
he died. He 
Parkers Landing, Pa., and a few years 
moved with his family to Brad- 
ford, Pa. In 1891 he became associated 
with the Oil Well Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
and from 1910 to 1920 he was affiliated 


th th. 
Wit tl 


stores when was born in 


later 


Union Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
In 1920 he returned to Pittsburgh 
and since that time until about a month 
ago had operated the Titusville Supply 
Co 


Calif. 


” ” > 
A. F. 
the Bristol Brass Corp. and also of the 


Rockwell, former president of 


New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., 
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died recently of blood poisoning at New 
Britain, Conn. He was 62 years old, 
and prominent in many manufacturing 
enterprises throughout Connecticut. He 
was a leading figure during the world 
war has head of the Marlin Rockwell 
Corp., which operated 13 plants with 
more than 15,000 employes making ma- 
chine guns for this country and for the 
allied governments. The son of a farmer 
in Stueben county, N. Y., Mr. Rockwell 
was thrown upon his own resources at 
the age of 13 at which time he entered 
a dry goods store in Chicago. At 17 he 
became manager of a country store, and 
at 20 he went into the fruit business, A 
few years later he tried the hardware 
business in Jacksonville, Fla. In 1888 he 
moved to Bristol, Conn., and started 
manufacturing bicycle bells. This was 
just at the time the bicycle craze hit 
the country and the plant expanded 
rapidly and was organized as the New 
Departure Mfg. Co. making bicycle parts. 


Saves Much in Handling 
Railroad Scrap 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—In 1924 the Illinois 
Central railroad sold 200,800 net tons of 
scrap, most of it iron and steel, for 
which it received $3,609,881, states Wil- 
liam Davidson, general storekeeper, 
Chicago. In addition, practically all 
frogs, switch stands and similar items 
requisitioned for yard work have come 
from reclaimed material, and a large per- 
centage of its supply bolts, nuts and 
washers has been removed from material 
going to scrap docks. 

Until a few years ago scrap was as- 
sembled in bulk at division stores and 
forwarded to the general storehouse for 
sorting and reclaiming. Now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davidson, each division store- 
house sorts its scrap and much handling 
is saved. All brass embodied in other 
scrap is set aside and when sufficient ac- 
cumulates it is separated with sledges. 


Operate New Rolling Mill 


Detroit, Feb. 24.—Production has been 


started by the Roehm Steel Rolling 
mills, organized last month, in the 
former plant of the Railway Steel 


Spring Co., Michigan avenue and Hub- 
bard street. The plants contain over 
100,000 square feet of floor space, and 
every facility for rolling hot steel. An 
18-inch and a 9-inch mill constitute 
the major equipment, both now being 
in operation. The plant has an annual 
capacity of from 80,000 to 90,000 tons 
of finished steel. Charles M. Roehm, 
active in the steel warehousing busi- 
ness for 45 years, is chairman of the 
board, and T. F. Thornton, purchas- 
ing agent for the Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. for 13 years is president. 
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Here and [here in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











IRECTORS of the 


ver-Morgan Co., ( 
from 


leveland, have 


been increased nine to ten 


members of the board have 


Five 


been 


new 
and Frederick 
Sanderson of the Wellman, Smith, 
Owens Co. Ltd., London; Frederick 
Stadelman, New York, George P. Steel 
and H. P. Cleveland. Direc- 
tors re-elected include Edwin S, Church, 
George W. Burrell, John A. Penton and 
N. R. #airland, Cleveland, and Francis 
Sieberling, Akron, O. Edwin S. Church 
was re-elected president and N. R. Fair- 
and treasurer. Mr. 
New 
manager of 


elected, James Smith 


Glidden, 


land secretary 
Stadelman is in charge of 
York and Mr. Glidden is 
sales at Cleveland. Election of Messrs. 
Smith and Sanderson of London 
English 


sales in 


gives 
interests 
the 


representation to 
recently bought 
stock. 


which control of 


common 
* * © 
AZEL ENGINEERING & MaA- 
CHINE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has appointed the E. L. Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago line of 
air hammers in the Chicago territory. 
ge se 
pv BLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC CO. 
of New Jersey is completely equipping 
its plant at Burlington, N. J., installing 
boilers 


Essley 


agents for its 


600-horsepower and two 


cross drum boilers 


eight 
1418-hor sepower 
purihers 


with 

steam 
. 7 - 

IAGARA FALLS SMELTING & 

REFINING GCUeE, Buffalo, 


N. Y., has elected William R. Hopkins 
president, Ernest G. Jarvis vice presi- 
dent and: general mnager, Howard O. 
Babcock secretary and A. G. Maddigan 
treasurer, 
* * « 

EWIS MILL SUPPLY CO., Helena, 

Ark., and the L. P. Brown Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., have been merged under 
the name of the Lewis-Brown Co., Inc., 


Lewis is 
oe 


vice presidents ; 


with $350,000 capital. T. W. 
general manager, 
H. Baker, 


secretary 


president and 
Brown and 


and W. C. 
urer. 


French, and treas- 

YT a 

STONER was 
the Conley 


elected a 
Tank Car 
annual 


LAINE L. 
director of 
Co., Pittsburgh, at the recent 
nieeting of that company. He is a 
vice president of the First National bank, 
re-elected were: 


Verona, Pa. Directors 
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F. G. Conley, W. J. Curley, J. M. 
Tiolmes, W. J. Johnson, D. J. McLat 
lin. H. N. Trimble and J. W. Ward. 


* * * 


INORTHERN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Detroit, builder of cranes 


and hoists has elected officers as fol- 
lows: Henry W. Standart, president 
and treasurer; William V. Moore vice 


president; Edward S. Reid, vice presi- 
engineer; Louis H. 
Schneider, 


purchasing 


dent and consulting 
Olfs, 
manager; 


secretary; S. E. sales 
R. R. Taylor, 


agent. 
A* 
to the 


Press Ca... 
of semicylindrical 


+o 8 
ADDITION 
plant of the 
3attle Creek, Mich., 
tubular 


was made recently 


Duplex Print- 
ing man 
ufacturer and 
plate unit type superspeed rotary news- 
stereotype machinery, and 


paper 
chair- 


other equipment. I. L. 
man of the board, Irving K. Stone, presi- 
dent, H. F. Bechman, 
superintendent, C. G. 


presses, 
Stone is 


vice president and 


Mechem, treasurer 


and M. M. Farley, secretary. 
aa 
LYRIA IRON & STEEL CO., Cleve- 
land, has re-elected Hugh B. Wick 


president. Other officers continued in 
their positions are Myron A. Wick vice 
George F. White secretary and 


Klippel assistant secre- 


president, 
treasurer, G. C. 


tary, and W. J. Sampson assistant treas- 
urer. Elmer Falk is purchasing agent 
and W. T. Bentz manager of sales. Off- 


cers and Mr. Bentz make up the board of 


directors. 


* * * 
ISSOLUTION of the creditors’ 
committee which has been operating 


Hitner’s 
past 18 


business of the Henry A. 
Co., Philadelphia, the 
has been effected and stockhold- 
control. J. G. Hitner 
president, Edward L. 
Lupton vice president, H. A. MacMullan 
secretary, W. Hitner treasurer 


and F. R. Johnson assistant secretary and 


the 

Sons 
months, 
resumed 


ers have 


has been elected 


Perry E. 


treasurer, 
* * * 


Manitowoc, Wis., has un- 


construction of a 250- 


CAUSE 
dertaken the 
bascule bridge with 80 feet clear 
the 
Manitowoc 


being made in the yards 


foot 


space in river leading to the plant 


t 
of the Shipbuilding Corp., 


changes are 


the latter to accommodate the largest 
lake vessels. Crane runways and berths 
are being enlarged to accommodate the 


Work 
once on a 500-foot 


Steamship Co., 


be started at 
freighter the 
for delivery in 
enlarged chan- 


larger craft will 


for 
Rockport 


August, by which time the 


nel will allow it to be taken into Lake 
Michigan 
. o a 

E NLARGE ME NT about 40 per 

cent e ipacity of the Nash 
Motors Co. Kenosha, Wis., will result 
from present additions. Changes are 
under way at the main plant at Kenosha 
and the branch plant at Milwaukee. Plans 
also are being made for a 5-story addi- 
tion to the plant of the Seaman Body 
Co., a subsidiary, which will double its 


The 
750,000 


equipment. 


additions ‘will require 


machine tool 


capacity. 
about $1, 


conveying 


worth of 
and 
* * 7 


NTERESTS of H. H. | 


aYV erc¢ omb 


the Tool Salvage Co., Detroit, have 
been purchased by a group of Detroit 
men headed by Frank E. Price, for some 


the El- 
Cleveland. N. J. 
laster 
Motors Co. 
superintendent of 

becomes 


years Michigan sales manager of 
well Parker Truck Co., 
Chapoton, formerly n mechanic of 
before 
Dodge 

The 


reconditioning 


the Northway and 


that tools for 


Bre Ss. 
company 
drills, 


general manager. 
specializes in 
and milling machines, 

* * * 

NIVERSAL CRANE Elyria, 
O., has appointed represen- 
the Southeast. G. W. Van- 
West street, Atlanta, 
has been given the Atlanta terri- 
Fred D. Marshall, Inc., Seaboard 
Bank building, Columbia, S. C., the South 
territory, E. F. Craven, 513 


reamers 


CO... 
several 
tatives in 
Keppel, 10 Harris 
Ga., 
tory, 


Carolina 


South Eugene street, Greensboro, N. Ge. 
all of North Carolina and the Graham 
B. Bright Co., 1112 Virginia Railway 
& Power Co. building, Richmond, Va., 
the Virginia ee 
G RAVER CORP., East Chicago, 
Ind., has been given the exclusive 
sales and manufacturing rights for the 
Jenkins cracking process. Sales will be 
handled through the offices of the 


fabrication at its 
The personnel 


Graver Corp. and 
plants at East Chicago. 
Jenkins Petroleum Process Co. 
unchanged with W. C. Black, 
and U. S. Jenkins in 
ghts and royalties, 
208 South LaSalle street, 


of the 
remains 
A. C. MacGuire 
control of patent ri 
with offices at 
Chicago. 
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MERICAN Range Corp. of 
A Minnesota, Shakopee, Minn., 
has taken oven the plant of 
the American Range & Foundry Co., 
Twenty-first and State streets, East 
St. Louis, Ill, which went imto 
bankruptcy several months ago. Its 
assets were bought up by the for- 
mer company. E. L. Simpson is 
manager. 
* * * 

Palmer Steel Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has moved its Connecticut 
ofice to 1056 Chapel street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

* * . 

Indianapolis Pump & Tube Co. has 
moved its offices from Greenwood, 
Ind., to the National City Bank 
building, Indianapolis, leaving only 
its factory office at Greenwood. 

* * a 

Clark Machinery Co., 
machinery dealer, has been appoint 


Cleveland, 


ed sales agent in that territory for 

spot welders manufactured by the 

Acme Welding Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
e 2 we 

John L. Key, Inc., San Francisco, 


Calif., importer of iron and_ steel 
1 


products, has removed his offices 
from the Call building to 1164 
Market street. 

+ 7 ” 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has moved its 
3oston office from 49 to 80 Fed- 
eral street in the new Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

* * * 

Igo Mfg. Co., Chicago Heights, 
Iil., manufacturer of automobile ac- 
cessories, will remove to Kenosha, 
Wis., where a new plant will be 
built. Thomas Igo is president and 
W. H. Light secretary. 

- a * 

Standard Turbine Corp., Scio, N. 
Y., has appointed J. F. Shouse & Co., 
70 Kenyon building, Louisville, Ky., 
and Bradley T. Johnson, 708 Mutual 
building, Richmond, Va.,_ district 
representatives in those localities. 

a « * 

S. W. Sargent & Co., 1600 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia has been 
appointed district sales manager fo 
the Falcon Steel Co. and _ the 
Falcon Tin Plate Co., Niles, O., 
for the Philadelphia district. 

* * ©€ 


The Pacific Graphite Works, 





Oakland, Calif., has been appointed 

coast representative of the J. W. 

Paxson Co., Philadelphia, maker 

of foundry facings, supplies and 

machinery. A warehouse is being 

built to carry the new line. 
e.e 

The George F. Crivel Co., 430 
Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. has 
been appointed representative for 
the J. W. Paxson Co., Philadel- 
phia, in Buffalo and Western New 
York, and will handle molding 
sands, supplies and equipment. 

* * * 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., 
Stephen Girard building, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Stratton- 
Cahoon Co., 809 McIntyre build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, as dis- 
trict agents for the territory 
around Salt Lake City. 

* * * 

Possession of the M. B. Schench 
factory at Meriden, Conn., has 
passed to the Stewart Warner Co. 
and it will be equipped as a fac- 
tory branch. The Bassick Co., 
manufacturer of casters, has been 
occupying the plant. 

. * ” 

The United Hardware & Tool 
Corp. has succeeded the United 
Hardware & Tool Manufacturers of 
America, 30 Church street, New 
York, representing manufacturers in 
export trade. E. R. Wilner is man- 
ager. 

.e #18 


E. A. Eddy Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. has been formed to 
take over the business conducted by 
the late E. A. Eddy in new and used 
machinery. L. M. Lincoln is presi- 
dent and general manager and Ros- 
anna Eddy secretary and treasurer. 

: * @ 


Motor Products Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., has bought all the assets of 
the Parsons Mfg. Co., 5301 Bellevue 
avenue, Detroit, as a going concern, 
assuming all contracts and unpaid 
accounts. A. L. Lott is general man- 


ager. 
* * * 


Wright Tool Co., Bowling Green, 
Ky., has been dissolved as a cor- 
poration and the business has been 
taken over by J. H. Wright and C. 
G. Wright who ‘will operate it as a 
private concern. C. E. Wood is li- 


Industrial Business Changes 


quidating agent for the corporation. 
7 * 

Sale of his entire interest in the 
Mechanical Supply Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been made by E. D. 
Fitzpatrick, its president, to H. J. 
McMullen, its treasurer, who be- 
comes president. H. N. Dunning 
has been made vice president and 
W. J. McMullen treasurer. 

* * * 


Charles G. Brieman, since 1889 en- 
gaged in foundry, machine shop and 
boiler business at Juneau, Wis., has 
transferred his business to his son, 
Charles F. Brieman and will retire. 
The business is carried on in the 
name of the Juneau Foundry & 
Boiler Works. 

e- <9 


Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ry Co. is the new name of the busi- 
ness at Atlanta, Ga., formerly known 
as the Chemical Engineering & 
Foundry Co. The change is made 
the better to represent its line of 
production. John C. Mooar is sec- 
retary. 

« & * 


Barnum Machine & Pattern Co., 
New Haven, Conn., is the name 
adopted after reorganization of the 
former S. H. Barnum Foundry Co. 
The foundry department has been 
discontinued. James M. Woolson, 
formerly manager of the S. H. 
Barnum Co., is president. 

« . ” 


Denmark Machine & Foundry 
Co., Denmark, S. C. has bought 
the plant and equipment of the 
T. J. Price Foundry & Machine 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., and will add 
to its equipment for the produc- 
tion of sawmill edgers and trim- 
mers. T. E. King is general man- 
ager. 

** * 


Dana Houston has bought the 
interest of George E. Bond in the 
firm of E. E. Bond & Co., Inc., 
factory brokers and __ industrial 
specialists. Newark, N. J. The firm 
was organized in 1845 as King & 
3ond. Mr. Houston joined the firm 
in 1913 and became a partner in 
1917. The business has been re- 
organized as Dana Houston, Bond 
& Co., Inc. with Mr. Houston 
president and L. E. Hatfield as 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 





Steel Prices 











Some Warehouse Prices Moving Upward 


RICES on products from iron and steel warehouses are 
moving upward slowly. Increased buying has strength- 
ened the market and a stronger tone permeates the 
Advanced mill prices have resulted in an 
although 


warehouse field. 
upward revision in but few warehouse centers, 
spasmodic increases in varied products already have been 
made. In New York an advance of above 5 per cent has 
been made on nuts, bolts and rivets, tank rivets being quoted 
at 50 and 10 off; machine bolts, large and small, and lag 
screws at 40 and 10 off. Hot pressed nuts for 100 pounds 
are quoted $2.75 off, as compared with $3, the previous price. 
Other quotations there are unchanged. In Boston, sheets 
have been marked up $2 a ton by leading interests. Quota- 
tions in the Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis districts are 


advanced to any ex- 
is quoting 2.55c, Pitts- 


firmer although prices have not been 
tent. In Pittsburgh district one dealer 
burgh, on concrete bars. Shape, plate and reinforcing bar 
price spreads enlarged at Philadelphia. 

In the East the daily basis of business in February is ex- 
pected to exceed January’s, and in some places to surpass it 
also in total volume. A marked increase in tonnage is ex- 
pected in March, April, May and June 
accumulating stocks preparatory to heavy spring demand, and 


Many jobbers are 


in so doing are helping extend mill deliveries which in turn 


are creating more demand for products -from warehouses. 
Some falling off in building material demand is noted along 
these products to 


the Mississippi although the movement of 
the South continues heavy. 
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Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
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BESSEMER, ALA.—Bessemer Galvanizing 
Co. is installing an additional dipping pot and 
other equipment that will double its capacity. 
W. M. Rogers, superintendent of the Nashville 
Bridge Co. is in charge. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama Manga- 
nese Corp. has been incorporated to operate iron 
ore mines, capital $6000, by W. L. Smith, J. F. 
Stallings, and W. O. Lanning. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—American Castings 
Co., Ninth avenue, has increased its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000 and will build an 
addition. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—McWayne Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., 3600 Eleventh avenue, North has 
started construction of the second unit of its 
new foundry plant. Capacity will be doubled by 
improvements now under way. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Davis Pipe & Fit- 
tings Co., 830 North Forty-sixth street, has 
bought the plant of the Iron City Pipe & 
Foundry Co. and after alterations and addi- 


tions will continue its operation. Ben Davis 
is piesident. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—G. L. Anderson 


Brass Works, Inc., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to operate a brass foundry. 
E. T. Shuler, Gadsden, Ala., is president, G. L. 
Anderson vice president and J. E. Anderson sec- 
retary. 

CORONA, CALIF.—Corona Silicate Sand Co. 
is building a sand cleaning plant 30x60 feet. 
Western Engineering Co., Hollingsworth build- 
ing, Los Angeles, is engineer. 

LOS ANGELES—Podas Foundry Co., Hunt 
ington Park, has completed its new plant on 
South Alameda street and will start operations 
at once, removing equipment from the old plant. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—National Auto- 
matic Pan Corp. has bought a site and will build 
a plant to manufacture machinery for automatic 
production of bakery pans. W. H. Pierece is 
president. 

LOS ANGELES—The Pacific Metal Products 
Corp., Los Angeles, has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital, by A. I., Harry E. and Michael 
Rudolph. Michael Rudolph, 1001 Lane Mort- 
gage Bldg. is attorney. 

LOS ANGELES—Coast Rivet Co., E. M 
Smith, president, will build the first unit of a 
rivet plant at once, 100x200 feet, to manufac- 
ture tubular and semi-tubular steel, brass, cop- 
per and aluminum rivets. H. S. Beals is pres- 
ident and Walter G. L. Beals secretary. 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Pacific Elevator & 
Equipment Co., 1129 Howard St., will build a 
l-story concrete machine shop on Rausch street 
near Howard street. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bids will be asked 
shortly by the Lock Steel Chain Co., on the 
erection of a 1-story addition, 83 x 156 feet. 
C. W. Walker Jr., this city, is architect. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Acme Shear Co 
is in the market for additional foundry equip 
ment and plate working machinery. Dwight 
C. Wheeler is secretary. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Stanley Works 
has let contracts for equipment for a power 
plant under construction at Rainbow, Conn., 
including two 6000-horsepower turbines, let to 
the S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., and 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











two generators to the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—A l-story, 45x77- 
foot addition will be erected by the Waterbury 
Fastener Co., Baltimore, Md. Approximately 
$100,000 will be expended here by Massons Ex- 
press, on the erecton of a 3-story, 90x170-foot 
garage and warehouse. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Hawthorne Concrete Works 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by Ward H. Wadsworth, president and F. 
A. Blair, secretary. A plant will be built. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.—Palm_ Beach 
Plumbing Supply Co., jobbers of plumbing sup- 
plies and fittings, is building a warehouse in 
West Palm Beach, to cost about $100,000. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Conklin Tin Plate Co. 
will erect a 3-story reinforced concrete and 
brick building at 10 South Moore street, cost- 
ing $60,000. E. C. Wachendorff is architect. 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Roach Co., J. J. and 
E. J. Roach, has leased property at 585 Marietta 
street and is establishng a machine shop and 
welding plant for the manufacture of gasoline 
storage tanks. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Dismuke, Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $12,000 captal by 
W. H. Dismuke Sr.,-W. H. Dismuke Jr., and 
Fred W. Dismuke. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Concrete Products Co., 
1722 Hamilton avenue, has been organized with 
W. M. Camp president, and will build a plant 
for the manufacture of reinforced concrete pipe. 

WASHINGTON, GA.—Pope Mfg. Co., M. J. 
Dicks, president, Dublin, Ga., will enlarge the 
company’s cottonseed oil mill at Washington. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Job Colorpress Co., 
Adams and Sangamon streets, William S. 
Tate, president, will build 3-story and base- 
ment factory 50 x 60 feet. 

CHICAGO—M. C. M. Co., 175 North Michi- 
gan avenue, has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital to manufacture, install and equip ma- 
chinery, by H. J. Moeller, L. R. Crooks, and 
W. M. E. Mackenzie. 

CHICAGO—Great Western Plating Mfg. Co., 
23 West Illinois street, has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital by Sam Novitsky, J. F. 
Miller and Philip Simon. Huebsch & Piquette, 
City Hall square building, are correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Enxcel Pattern & Foundry Co., 
2057 West Van Buren street, has been in 
corporated with $15,000 capital to manufacture 
patterns by William Elsner, George Grassmeyer 
and P. J. Murphy. Reliance State bank, Madi- 
son street and Ogden avenue, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Nuway Boiler & Engineering 
o., 53 West Jackson boulevard, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture horizontal tube boil- 
ers, by Elmer A. Kaiser, Paul G. Kaiser and 
Anna M. Kaiser John C. Teevan, 111 West 
Washington street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Hayes Equipment Co., 1615 

1 od j 


Michigan boulevard, has been incorporated 


with $300,000 capital to manufacture tools, 
machines and apparatus by H. P. Vickers, 
George A. Mortland and Thomas J. Tubbs 
James Levett & Co., Temple building, is corre- 
spondent, 

CICERO, ILL.—Kropp Forge Co. is building 
an additional unit, Austin Co., Cleveland, engi- 
neers, one story, steel frame, for forge shop. 
Charles A. Kropp is president. 

CICERO, ILL—Harold M. Pitman Ca., 
manufacturer of engravers’ metals, has let a 
contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for an 
additional unit to its plant. 

MARSEILLES, ILL.—J. R. Burrell Co. has 
been incorporated with $4,000 capital to man- 
ufacture machinery by Wesley B. Pusey, Rich 
ard F. Knott and I. M. Martin. Clarence 
Griggs, 936 Central Life building, Ottawa, is 
scorrespondent. 

ELKHART, IND.—Engman Range Eterna! 
Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture stoves, ranges and heaters, 
by Silas McClure, Minneapolis; Elias H. Bot- 
tun, Milwaukee; Harry A. Engman Jr., Gosh 
en. 

GOSHEN, IND.—Chase Bag Co., New York, 
has awarded to the Austin Co., Cleveland, a 
contract for a 1l-story branch plant at Goshen 
with 23,000 square feet of floor space. E. K 
Ludington is president and G. D. Adams, 
Cleveland, is vice president. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—P. & B. Foundry 
Co. has leased a plant at 424 South Pennsy! 
vania street and will establish a foundry. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Hoosier Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated to operate a foundry 
and machine shop by Edward S. Workman, 
George Workman and Charles E, Hall. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Superior Nonferrous 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by Clarence, Hope P., and Anna I. E 
Walters. 

WARSAW, IND.—Dalton Foundries has 
started additions to double capacity. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Eco-Thermal Stove Co. 
Lebanon, O., is planning to establish an as- 
sembly plant here to handle business for the 
southern states. John A. Blair, Lebanon, O., 
is treasurer and general sales manager. 

WEST PARIS, ME.—Oxford Mining & Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, is bulding a grinding mill 48x 
98 feet, to grind feldspar. 

BALTIMORE—Bids were closed Feb. 24 by 
the Standard Gas Equipment Corp. on the erec- 
tion of a $60,000, 1-story factory, 102x136 feet 

BOSTON—F. D. Kirby, Inc., real estate, 
machinery and patents, has been formed with 
$5C,6C0 capital by Francis D. Kirby and Lu- 
cille P. Herlihy of Newton, Mass., and Ed- 
ward J. Down of Brookline, Mass. 

BGSTON—The Clemson Knife Co., cut 
ting instruments, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 by Clarence E. Clemson of Stoneham 
Mass., Florence E. Clemson of Woburn, Mass., 
De Witt T. Cope of Melrose, Mass., and Ed- 
ward H. Chase of Concord, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—General Radio Co. 
1s taking bids through Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. on a 4-story and basement reinforced 
concrete, 50 x 95 feet. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Gilbert Weld- 
& Tank Co. has been incorporated with 


ith 
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Michigan Metal Products Co., Battle Creek, 


tically doubling its size. 
and other metal specialties. 


1000 shares without par value by Patrick H 
Harrington, James H. Kay, Harold B. Kay, 
Thomas E. Lycns, and George J. Gilbert, all 
of Fall River. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—New England Im- 
plement Co., Inc., automotive equipment and 
accessories, has been formed with 1000 shares 
without par value capital by Walter H. Liv- 


irgstone, Ruth E. Price, and Stanley G. Bark 


er, all of Worcester. 


ALBION, MICH Steel 
Co., North Berrien street, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture wire goods, 
baking equipment and fabricated steel by George 
C. Dean, Dickie, Fred R. Sindecase 
and W. 


DETROIT—Huron Forge & Machine Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture metal prod- 
ucts, $150,000 capital, by Jervis W. Webb, Emil 
F. Westover and William E. Essery. 


—Union Products 


Brckway 


Clark Dean 


Anchor Steel & Engineering Co. 
$10,000 


DETROIT 
incorporated capital to 


steel by 


has been with 
manufacture and deal in structural 
Gerrit Waalkes, 82 Grove street, Highland Park, 
and others. 

DETROIT—Detroit Resilient Wheel Co., has 
been incorporated to manufacture motor vehicle 


wheels and accessories, with $3000 capital, by 


Giuseppe Ferrari, 3800 Fisher avenue, Detroit, 
Harry J. Connine, Birmingham and Anthony 
Maiullo, Detroit. 

LANSING, MICH.—Wilson Art Metal Co. 
has been incorporated with $1000 capital to man- 
ufacture automobile accessories, by J. W. Wil 
ford, 1017 Kalamazoo street and others. 

YPSILANTI, MICH.—The U. S. Pressed 


Steel Co. has completed an addition 65 x 


80 feet to increase production. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Crescent Foundry Co., 








Mich., has added a building to its plant, prac- 


It produces door checRs, controls and openers, mail boxes, dust pans 
V. H. Wattles is president of the company. 


2852 O'Neill, president, will 


95x180 feet. 


Lyon street, L. W 
build a 1-story foundry 

GARWOOD, N. J.—A $200,000 plant addi- 
75x100 feet, will be erected here by the 
Aeolian company, 29 West Forty-second street, 


tion, 


New York City, manufacturers of player pianos, 
talking machines, etc. 
ORANGE, N. 


chine Co 


-—The Moore Calculating Ma- 
of the 
which it will re- 


-has acquired the local plant 
Orange Hat Box Corp., 
and equip as an additional unit. 

TRENTON, N. 
templation for the erection of a $50,000 factory 


model 


J.—Plans are under con 


building for the Federated Metals Corp. The 
proposed structure will be two stories high, 
100 x 200 feet. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rex Labeling & Ma- 
chine Corp. has been incorporated with $100, 
000 capital by J. L. and B. M. Brookhart 
and G. A. Dudley. Aaron & Dautch, Buffalo, 


are attorneys. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Tool & Stamping 
$30,000 capi 
W edekindt, 


Corp. has been incorporated with 
tal to operate a machine shop, by E. 


G. Leitze, R. Mehnert. Grass, Grass & Gerken 
are attorneys. 
JAMAICA, N. Y.—A _ substantial list of 


equipment is contemplated for installation in 
the proposed $2,000,000 high school to be erect- 
ed here, plans for which have been prepared 
by Wm. H. Gompert, Flatbush 


Concord street, 


avenue exten 
sion and Brooklyn. 

LONG ISLAND CITY—A $50,000 
be erected here by the Renaissance 
Iron Works, Inc., 3876 Park avenue, New York 


plant will 


Bronze & 


City. The company is now inquiring for ap- 





proximately 100 tons of structural steel, indicat- 
ing that work is to go ahead at once 
NEW YORK—Perkins Automatic 


tain Corp. has been incorpor 


R. Bierman, F. A. 
J. J. Heckler. W. J. 


is attorney. 


capital by S. Hawken and 


Jawley 2 -ctor 
I awiey, Rec or Street, 


NEW 
has been incorp 


YORK—Gol 
rated with $5,000 capital to con. 


dberg & Newmann, Ine, 


duct an iron and steel business, by J. Goldberg 
° . . ik ’ 
545 Riverdale avenue, and B. Neumann, 1342 


Putnam avenue, Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK—Associated Metals & Minerals 
Corp. has been incorporated with 3000 shares 
st $100 each and 5000 shares of common, no 
par value, by W. D. Cunningham, H. G, 
Carroll and G. F McLana. 


Bailey. Gleason, 


han, Merritt & Ingraham, 165 Broadway, at. 
torneys. 

NEW YORK-—Associated Metals & Mineral 
Corp., 100 East Forty-second street, has beeg 


incorporated with $300,000 capital, representing 
3000 shares of preferred at $100 per share and 
5000 shares of common with no par value, to 
trade in metals and minerals, Charles Hardy is 
president, R. M 


Rimberg vice president and 


Atwater Jr., vice president, A, 
E. & 


J. Haesler sec. 


treasurer, 
Lejeune assistant treasurer and J. 
retary. 

RENSSELAER, N. Y.—Rehfuss-Begley Ma. 
chine Corp. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital, by R. H. and J. R. Rehfuss and J. G, 
Regley. O. J. Flynn, Albany, is attorney. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Hedwyn Balancer Co, 
has been incorporated with 200 shares of 
common stock no par value, to operate a 
machine shop, by H. G. and M. V. Rederson 
and W. Hancock, Door, Spriggs & 


Shove, 


Aridings. 
Syracuse, are 
BILTMORE, N. 


Foundry Co., R. D. 


attorneys. 
C.—Asheville Supply & 
Hildebrand, president, will 
build a plant this year and a steel warehouse 
and fabricating shop 

CHARLOTTE, N. C Machine Co, 
will add to its plant this spring to increase out- 


Terrell 


put. Lockwood, Greene & Co. are engineers. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—W. G. Jarrell Ma- 
chine Co., 20 West Fourth street has awarded 
contracts for a machine x 150 feet. 
W. G. Jarrell is president. 
BiGH POINT, N. C 
has been incorporated with 
$100,000 and $60,000 


shop, 50 


Victor Stove Works 
capital 
A. Sher- 


authorized 


subscribed, by 


rod, W. A. Sherrod, Guy Ralston and J. W. 
Montgomery. 

KINSTON, N. C.—Trinity Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co. has bought a site on East North 


build a plant for making con 
Alfred Ashford, is manager. 


Hardy & 


street and will 
crete products. 


LA GRANGE, N. C Newsom, 





Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per 


a a eer $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent 

Dt <0 64 intedhbess kccok 5.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

OOF COMb GOR secccccccuess 4.90 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 

DE ictencdsdntkaae® 4.75 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyi- 


vania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
Pe MORE. cesacccanenceses 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 


53 to 65 per cent nominal 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 





Spanist ow ST 1s, é 

Se & 2 ra 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian w phosphorus, 32 

to 354 per cent 0.50 to 11.00 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cer 11.00 to 11.30 
Swedis foundry r basic, € 

BO: BE OE CORE ccc nvsess 9 to 10.00 
Spanish f dry or basic, 3 

OS BH DO CORE vecescocns 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic 


scab natin 8.00 to 9.00 


50 to 54 per cent 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 
per cent....nominal 


Brazilian, minimum 47 


Indian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent .... 
(sunoeew Ordinary, nominal c.i.f. tidewater 
Pee Washed, 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $18.50 to 20.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
GR. wesw eekes anaes 17.50 to 18.50 
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FARRELL’S - 85 and BROWNHOIST CRANES 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
BROWNHOIST cranes enjoy a world-wide reputation 


for performance, sturdiness of construction, freedom 
from replacements and for standing up under the most 
severe service. 


It was natural therefore that for those parts sub- 
jected to extreme strains and excessive wear that 
FARRELL'S 85 castings should be used, because 


only the best of materials and construction go into 


BROWNHOIST cranes. 
FARRELL'S 85 is a special purpose electric furnace 


steel developed to meet the need for a steel for cast- 
ings requiring super strength, toughness and wear- 
resisting qualities. The Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company after testing FARRELL'S 85 castings under 
the severest kind of service adopted them for use on 
their number one crane for rollers, treads, sprockets, 
driving pinions and other parts subject to excessive 
strains and wear. 


The story of this new steel is interestingly told in an 
attractive little book which we shall be glad to send 
you on request. 


The Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry 


Sandusky, Ohio 





Co. 
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J. A. Daugherty general manager, are bulding a 
foundry plant to have capacity of six tons per 
hour which is much in excess the present plant. 
A machine shop will be constructed when the 
foundry is completed. 

ALLIANCE, O.—Weghorst Steel Stamping 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture toys, 
by W. E. Weghorst, George R. Floyd, and C. L. 
Haines and has leased a plant. 


CINCINNATI—Fisher Special Mfg. Co., 
screw machinery products, will build a 1-story 
plant at Dover & Morgan streets. Max Penker 


& Son have the general contract. 

CINCINNATI—Art Bronze & Tablet Co. has 
been chartered with $500 capital stock by Mor- 
timer H. Lyon, Harvey A. Rogers and Walter 
C. Taylor. 

CLEVELAND—Central Brass Mfg. Co., 6203 
Cedar avenue, will start construction at once of 
* plant at 2956 East Fifty-fifth street. 

KENT, O.—The Gouglar Machine Co. an- 
nounces it will build a new plant shortly on 
a site recently purchased. 

OVERPECK, O.—Buckeye Mig. & Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated with $175,000 capital 
by Oscar Eberhardt and Louis P. Gurm, 

SANDUSKY, O.—Mack [Iron & Wire 
Works, John D. Mack, president, will build 
a i-story plant 56 x 120 fe&, of steel and con- 
erete block construction, to replace the build- 
ing damaged by a tornado. 

TOLEDO, O.—Union Tank Car Co. will build 
a steel building 80x200 feet as a car repair 
shop, adjoining the plant of the Standard Oil 
Co., of which it is a subsidiary. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Hurley-Mason Co., 
has the general contract for erection of 3-story 


reinforced concrete hotel building at Twelfth 
and Morrison streets, 100 x 100 feet. Carl 
Linde is the architect. The cost will be 


$135,000. 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—Approximately 50 acres 
have been purchased here by the Bethlehem Fur- 
nace Co., Holland, Mich., for the erection this 
year of three units, costing approximately $250,- 
000. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—The C. & D. Bat- 
tery Co. has awarded contract to Henry P 
Schneider for the erection of a factory building, 
from private plans. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Mitchel 
Harvey Mitchel, vice president, will 
goon on a 1-story addition. 

LITITZ, PA.—Animal Trap Co. of America 
has let a contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for a 1-story plant with 30,000 square feet floor 
lighting. 


Spring Co., 


take bids 


space, full. side and monitor 


McDONALD, PA.—Pittsburgh File & Steel 


Co., W. S. Lockhart, manager, will build a 1- 
story factory 45x360 feet, taking bids about 
Feb. 25. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans are being prepared 


by Philip S. Tyre, architect, for a 6-story 
manufacturing building for Joseph J. Green- 
burg, Broad and Huntington Park. 


PHILADELPHIA—A general contract for 
the erection of a $40,000 factory building for 
Bolger Bros., 1139 East Chelten, has been 
awarded to FE. E. Hollenback, Inc., 1804 
Brandywine. Noted Feb. 19. 

PHILADELPHIA—General contract will be 
placed shortly by the F. A. North Co., 1306 
Chestnut street, for the erection of a 5-story 
piano factory, 28 x 178 feet, costing $175,000 
W. A. Barnes, Perry building, is architect. 

PHILADELPHIA—A $30,000 service station 
for Reynold H. Greenberg, at the northwest cor 
Lacoming avenue, 

Schnabel, Inc., 


ner of Sixteenth street and 


has been awarded to John 


Denckla building. 
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PHILADELPHIA—Plans are being prepared 
by John Melloy’s Sons Co., 1419 Spring Garden 
street, metal for the 
erection of a plant to replace that portion which 


manufacturer of products, 


recently was badly damaged by fire. It is es 
timated that the damage to buildings and equip- 
ment was approximately $100,000. 

READING, PA.—A 100x110-foot, 1-story ma- 
chine and forging shop will be erected at the 
repair works here of the Reading Company. 

READING, PA.—Work will be started short- 
ly by the Reading Foundry & Supply Co. on 
the erection of an addition. 

BRISTOL, TENN.—Lazote Co. and Du Pont 
interests are making plans to build a by-prod- 
ucts coke plant at South Clinchfield, Va. S. A. 
Wartenberg is president of the Lazote Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Tennesse Fur- 
niture Co. has let contract for a warehouse 
to cost about $100,000. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Tuckahoe Iron 
Products Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital by W. C. Anderson, Robert Mc- 
Connell and Charles Seymour. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—N. O. Nelson Mfg. 


Co. is having plans made for a 2-story office 
building and warehouse and bids will be asked 


shortly. 


RICHARD CITY, TENN.—Dixie Portland 
Cement Co. plans improvements to its plant 


to cost $200,000, including equipment. W. 
H. Klein is general superintendent. 
BRENHAM, TEX.—Beaumier Iron Works 


has let a contract for an addition 55x75 feet, 
l-story, to increase its foundry and machine shop 
capacity. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—McKee Motor Co 
has been formed with $30,000 capital to operate 
a garage and-*repair shop, by J. E. Jarrott, J. D 
McKee and Frank A. Winerich. 


TRINIDAD, TEX.—Texas Power & Light 
Co. contemplates erecting a new power plant 
here. C. E. Calder is president. 

ANACORTES, WASH.—Fidalgo Pulp Mfg. 


Co. has started preliminary work on construction 


including machine shops. 


WASH.—Construction of a 

f Inland Empire 
March, contract 
Austin Co., Dex 


building 
DULL dIngs, 


of six 

MILI.WOOD, 
$130,009 paper mill for the 
Paper Co. will be started in 


having been awarded to the 





ter-Horton Bldg., Seattle. 
SEATTLE—Best Univers Lock Co. ha 
started operations in pla at 1121 Post street. 
Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.0.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 1 ...... $43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 ...... 40.00 to 43.00 
Tn CE. ses chaeehs ee 43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio, No. 2 .. . 40.00 to 43.00 
Se ee eee 43.00 to 45.00 


40.00 to 43.00 


Illinois, No. 2 
43.00 to 45.00 


Kentucky, No. 1 


Kentucky, No. 2 cescsccoce 40.00 to 43.00 
eo. Fa. 2 osrecescce 38.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, high grade ...... 46.00 to 49.00 
Maryland, No. 1. ....e..«- 48.00 to 50.00 


Maryland, No. 2 43.00 to 45.00 


SILICA BRICK 


PRMORVIVENER inc ccscccccces $40.00 
COME © kscdhs sebhvesedece 49.00 
Birmingham ....cccseccceee 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


9 x 4% BZ 2B ccovccsvces 5.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
9x4%x 2% .... ceiais $48.00 
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SEATTLE—Seattle Forge Works, Inc. has 
been incorporated for $5000 by R. O. Sherman 


and W. H. Talmadge 


SEATTLE—Puget Sound Power & Light Co, 
plans building a substation at Twenty-first ay. 
enue and Madison street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Hofius Steel & Equip. 


will build a locomotive shop 60 x 
First and Spokane streets. 


ment Co. 
220 feet at 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Doran Brass Foundry, 
75 Horton street, will proceed at once with 
the construction of a frame addition, 66 x 92 
feet. 


SEDRO WOOLLEY, WASH.—H. E. Wild. 
er, of this city, has the general contract for 
constructing the upper terminal building for 
the Superior Portland Cement Co., at Con. 
crete, reinforced concrete, 60 x 200 feet. Suh. 
contracts awarded of | structural 
steel to the Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, 
and reinforcing steel to the Pacific Coast Stee} 
Co. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—American Rail 
& Pipe Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 
by A. P. Silverstein, Harry Silverstein and 
J. C. Pickens. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Universal Tool 
Co. has been incorporated for $40,000 by Hart. 
ford McMullin, Lloyd F. Johnson and others. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—James J. Weiler 
& Sons have the contract for constructing a gar- 
age here, for Max Bidderman, Fourth avenue. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Donovan Boiler 
Works, has been incorporated with $300,000 cap- 
ital, by Hugh Donovan and John George Bohn. 

CLEVELAND—Kline Spring Co., Allan B, 
Kline, president, Babbitt road and New York 
Central tracks is planning to build a plant at 
19100 Firwood avenue, brick, 50x100 feet, one 
story. 

CLEVELAND—Ferbert Schorndorfer Co, has 
awarded contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for additions to its plant at Elmwood and Berea 
A. J. Ferbert is president of the com- 
pany. A 3-story addition will give 12,000 square 
feet of additional floor space. 

ANTIGO, WIS.—A Field and Sixth 
avenues has been purchased by the Wirig Ma- 
Works for a shop. 


does a 


have been 


roads. 


site at 


chine fireproof machine 


The corcern jobbing machine and re- 


ir b:siness and makes and installs automo- 
bile and truck 
MARSHFIELD, 


springs. 


WIS.—The Krasin Con- 
truction Co has the general contract for 
erectin g a $35,000 automobile building for 
the motor department of the Marshfield Hard- 
re & Auto Co 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Super-Steel Products 


Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
0 shares at $100, by Walter A. Belau, Charles 

J. Wamser and Erwin E. Belau. 
MILWAUKEE—Lloyd E. Pitner, 900 Col- 
lege avenue, Racine, Wis., has incorporated 
Cinder Concrete Concrete Products Co. of 
Milwaukee, with W. C. Wehe, attorney, and 
ers, to build and operate a series of plants 
cinders 
capital stock 
par value 


nufacturing building blocks from 


under a patented process. The 


is 5000 shares of common without 


nd $15,000 preferred 

NEW LONDON, WIS.—Frank 

f thi build a $30,000 fire- 
for Schroeder 


Schoenrock 
& Co. of this city will 
garage and_ repairshop 
near New London. 
WI1S.—Architect F. E. 
Wis., is preparing plans 
here for 


Greenville, 
VING, 
Johnson, of Superior, 
‘ 

ige and repair shop 


Gidloff Bros. Motor Co. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.—Bids_ will 


sihls ry 
pudi fa 


be asked 


5 














soon by the lustrial education for 


the erection f ew central continuation 
school to cost $ ' It will be located 
at Howard and B lway streets 

MADISON, WIS.—Fox Motor Sales Co., 
105 East Doty street, has bought a site 132 
x 224 feet on which it will build a 2-story 
garage and machine  shoy 132 x 200 feet. 
Neil W. Fox is manager. 

MADISON, WIS.—Burgess Battery Co., 
manufacturer of dry batteries, has let con- 
tracts for additional, 1-story, 65 x 250 feet, 


sidewall, monitor 


With 


and concrete, steel 


brick 
sash 
the cost will be 


sawtooth roof. machinery the 


$100,0¢ 


and 


14 Keefe 
35x 


Electric Co., 
2-story 


MILWAUKEE—Globe 
will construct a adidtion, 


V 
125 feet. The company manufactures radio 


equipment. 


MILWAUKEE—A. C. Electric Co., 222 
Fourth build a new machine and 
service office building at 718-722 
Winnebago _ street. <lug & Smith, 
block, contract. 


MILWAUKEE—The  Super-Steel 
Co. of Wauwatosa, a suburb of Milwaukee, has 


will 
and 


street, 
shop 
Mack 


have the general 


Products 


been incorporated with a capital stock oi 
$50,000 to manufacture fireproof windows, sash, 
doors and other sheet metal goods. The ir 
corpor rs ¢ Walter \ i Erwin E 
Belau a { rles | Wamse 

RACINE, WIS.—-A. C. Gales, 1638 Villa 
street, will build a 2-story machine shop 40 
x 80 feet A. L. Flegel, Baker building, is 
architect 

RHINELANDER WIS.—Solde flux 
and soldering ap} es are t ve made 
her by the P B \lur Solder 
C which S porate vit 350,00 
capit A. S. Fors (Arthur “LaMotte and 
Wi G4 

RHINELANDER, WIS.--Bids are _ being 

CEMENT gh te re cement is de 
scri l kl ss y the Botfield Re 
f es Phil t 

CO? RECORDER—Uehling Instrument Co., 


Paterson, N. J., has issued a circular on its CO? 


recorder, explaining its principle of operation, 


mstruction and method of installation 


HOISTS—Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc., 





Reading, Pa., describe of its electric 
hoist in a leaflet well ustrated and containing 
data to aid buyers and users. 


GRINDERS AND BUFFERS—A bulletin by 


I 
the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, de- 


am s_ line nbination grinders and 
buffers, including bench and floor stand types and 
data as to size, current and other specifications. 

MOTORS—Synchronous motors for pumping 


and illustrated in 


ssued by t Electric Mfg. Co., 


are described 





ly sued 

The various features are discussed 

the users of this type of equipment are listde 
OIL BURNER—The performance of a low 


pressure oil burner on core ovens is described in 


a report of a survey made by A. C. Nielsen Co., 


2p 


Chicago, on equipment manu 
Hauck Mfg. C 
WATER 


and softening water for 


factured by the 
, Brooklyn, N. Y 
SOFTENER—A device for filtering 


domestic and plant use, 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


asked by the board of education for a junior 


high school in four units to cost $150,000 
each. Bids close Feb. 26. Mrs. Anna Moe 
is clerk of the board. Smith, Frandt & 
Reynolds, Manitowoc, Wis., are architects. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Jenkins Machine Co 
plans constructing 2-story, 47x150-foot 
brick and steel on North Eighth street, for 
which Edward A. Juul, 211 Security Bank build- 
H. E. Studeman, 315 North 
Eighth street, is president of the Jenkins com- 
pany 


plant of 


ing, is architect. 


Business in Canada 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Foundry Products Co 
propose to erect a new building at Ninth ave- 
nue and Sixth street, to cost $15,000. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Expenditures of $1,- 
500,000 made by American Can Co., 
Ltd., 534 Railway avenue, practically doubling 
capacity of the present plant. Of the total, 
$900,000 cost of a_ reinforced 


will be 


represents the 


building adjoining the 


BRANTFORD, 
ing Co., is 


concrete plant 


Roof- 


recently de- 


present 


ONT.—The. Brantford 
rebuilding its factory 


and 


stroyed by fire will require some equip 
ment, Cost $20,000. 
CHATHAM, ONT.—Motor & Coach, Ltd., 


has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 


in automotive vehicles and parts, accessories, etc., 


with $50,000 capital, by William S. Goodeve, 
John G. Kerr, and James A. McNevin. 

COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—T. C. Collins, who 
s having plans prepared for the erection of a 
sawmill here to cost $25,000, is inquiring for 

! \ equipment 

GUELPH, ONT The ( t Foundry 
€° ins g four y 1 liti 

GUELPH, ONT The Guelp Pape 30x 
( whose fac y was rect y damage fire 
‘ ¢ i ediately ] is the irket 


leveloped by the Graver Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind., is described in a booklet that goes into 
ject ful and presents a number of il 

R ons 
SOOT BLOWERS—A clean boiler is an 
economy and a soot blower brings this about in 
ge measure [The Marion Machine, Foundry 
& Supply | Marion, Ind., presents its line of 


blowers in a catalog just issued. Installation on 


various types of boilers is fully illustrated. 


STOKERS—Presenting a number of types of 


stokers the Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, 


Mass., covers a wide range with its products as 


presented in a well-illustrated booklet on stokers, 


It is intended only as an airplane view of the 


Id and the 


types for various needs. 


CRUCIBLE FURNACE—The J[Iler Co., 
Cleveland, has published a pamphlet describing 


d illustrating a new furnace for melting and 


efining etals ar their alloys. The furnace 
irns either or gas and is so constructed 
t the icible may removed easily, 
CHECK VALVES—The Smolensky Valve 
Co., Cleveland, has issued a bulletin describing 
seless flanged check valve designed to elim- 
e wate mer on any pump where check 
lve is required. Illustrations show the var- 
features of the device. 


26, 1925 


for machinery for the manufacture of office 
furniture, boxes, etc. 

GUELPH, ONT.—The galvanizing depart- 
ment of the Page-Hersey Iron & Tube Co., 
was destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000. 
Company will rebuild and will require equip- 


ment 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Dominion Sheet 
Metal Co. is building an addition to its plant 
to cost $5500. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Baynes Car- 
riage Co. has let the general contract to the 


Canadian Contracting & Engineering Co., for 
alterations and additions to its plant. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Thunder Bay Pa- 
per Co, has placed an order with the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Co., for a grinder, wet 
machine and a hydraulic press to cost $15,000. 
The company proposes to increase the capacity 
of its plant to 160 tons per day. 


STRATHROY, ONT.—Hy-Lo Jacks, Ltd., 
J. Carruthers, president, is having plans pre 
pared for a manufacturing plant here and is in 
the market for machinery and tools for the 
manufacture of jacks, hoisting ma- 
chinery, etc. 


hydrostatic 


TORONTO, ONT.—The American Radiator 
Co., Dufferin street, has awarded a_ general 
contract to Brown & Cooper, Ltd., 297 Carlton 
street, for rebuilding of its plant 
stroyed by 


recently de- 
fire. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Exide Batteries of Can- 
Ltd., 153 Dufferin street, has had plans 
prepared by Wm. Steele & Sons, 31 Bloor 
street, for addition to cost $25,000. 
Considerable 


ada, 


plant to 


new equipment will be purchased 
DRUMMONDSVILLE, QUE.—The South 
ern Canada Power Co., Ltd., 20 St. Nicholas 


street, Montreal, Que., is having plants pre- 


pared for addition t 





water 


power development 


Trade Publications 


BALL MILLS—Pulverizing 
combustion 


the Bonnot Co., 


coal to obtain 
is described in a catalog by 
Canton, O., through the use of 
its ball mill equipment, including mill, classifier, 
Details of 


installations are presented. 


air separator and exhaust. con- 


ROLLER BEARINGS—Bearings 
for heavy duty are featured in a catalog by the 


American Roller Bearing Co., Pittsburgh. In ad 
dition to description of the construction and op- 


designed 


eration of the bearings and their application to 
various uses the catalog presents much engineer- 
ing data of value. 
WOODWORKING 
tion 


MACHINES—Installa- 
photographs from the salient feature of a 
J. D. Wallace & Co., Chi- 
cago, in setting forth the utility of their wood- 
working machines, designed for pattern shop and 
similar 


broadside issued by J. 


work. It is printed in sepia and forms 
an attractive presentation of the saws, jointers, 
band and 
SAFETY FIRST—uUtilizing the best designs 
submitted by children of its workers in a safety 
rst poster contest the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., has issued a calendar selling 
idea. adorn the 

t leaves, the drawing suggesting it being 
reproduced and the photograph of the child mak 


ing the suggestion. 


saws lathes, 


the safety Twelve pictures 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
B Weld 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 











utt 
h-imeha cccccccccccccses +47% +59% extras), 100 inches wide and under, down 
ee a oe. Heine eeeeeeeeeeecees +28 40 to but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 
od ee +34 +40 0 inches long up to published limit in 
Evanston, ,Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 1%-inch 28 40 least tut 80 f yo b 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 eccccccecesocs + + gth but not over eet 0 inch, are base. 
per ton higher set. Th-imch ccccccccccccee +27 +39 Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
Chicago takes differential 2% points less Lap Weld All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per tom 2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 an” _ none 3 and on but a less 
ee fe 3 to 4-inch ....0eccsceee +8 ee 
utt - Gal- 4% to Ginch .....+++.. +9 +18 Over 100 inches to and including 110 
Black vanized BiMCh se eeeeeecececens +12 inches COereeeresesseesteese seseeee .05¢ 
iach 19 ° Over 110 inches to and including 115 
yo TTS soccrccccece - ashe Boiler Tubes sa yasepentss sass yecbasssectees -10c 
escdunsssencsnsines 46 42% Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Cerload “inches ss vee nee ee, ASE 
oh cccnsecveccsone 4 $73 4 points larger Over 120 inches to and including 125 
to ANC eoccscsseses 4 STEEL (Lap Welded) oun ts ‘—s oh pt ae i “Sudini ° “to8 .25¢ 
, Lap Weld 2 and 24-inch .essesccsesecees 23 off inches se veh see e ee isee crear .50c 
ZAMCH wsveeesercerseeeees se 43% 24% and 2}-inch .........e.ee ees . 33 off Plates less than %-inch or lighter than 
2% to 6 inch ..ccsesese 59 47% 0 STAR errr per rer 36 off 11 ounds er square foot. 
7 to 8-inch 56 43% 33 4 Mi. ly 
 aoraaeesssseeys 34 4% ‘iy +4 o—_— TITTTTTT ETT TTT —= = af 72 inches to and including 84 
INCH ses eeeeess SMCR ccccccccccceccccccscecs is) ROMS can en 020) 404634555 P80 sane -10c 
11 and 12-inch .........- 53 40% ieee CHARCOAL IRON Over 84 inches to and including 96 on 
a REA hile GC 2 DEN ects ckabavanne dea subes dasaine : 
eee a ee eae as +1 Over 96 inches to and including 100 
; utt Ne TO ie EDGHED cccoscscccccccccccccecececse 30c 
1 to S-Inch ....ccccccoce 60 48% 2% to —_ eg BORE eis he i ve Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
Lap Weld Bee TP caicccccccdsvackaes g tras for plates % inch thick and heavier. 
Z-inch —.. ss eeseeesccercess 41% SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN® GAGE 
me “Ob GG “adc cuscsuc 57 45% 134 and’ 134 inch ahead dives ae Reena a bee Plates not Exceeding 72 taches Wide , 
RTs sr lates less than %-inch gage, to an 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 4K a 2% inch eee eeeeeeeeeseseeee A <= including fs-inch ; or lighter than 10.2 
s-inch Butt Weld “ 24% 2% and 2%-inch Ate halal! eat aed cl ald a 28 off ane per square .~ to and including 7.65 
pehehGneeseedueesss ar wee et eeeneesers g Pounds per square foot .........+.. .20¢ 
eee awe sonveesees = oo 3% and «Rye banana 33 off Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
Hirer gets 58 47% AS eae oer ee 37 off —— P ae ‘oe — gage to and v 
Pabesesesesesenss 4 Bene cluding f-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
1 to 1%-inch ......+.+++s 60 49% 496 and Sach .......00.ssceeee. 29 of per square foot, to but not including 7.65 
Pl cn o666sesessewe 61 50% , "tune HOT ROLLED® 248 pounds per square foot .....eeeeee- .20¢ 
an 6 eee setee eases oO > > 
on day Yeland Sitned 20000 ee a 
yA atl 57 46% Pe Sktvadeebowaseseheneeasasen o UALITIES 
4% to 6-inch eeccccccccce 56 45% SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT P : teel Q 10¢ 
ED whcctvassecee 52 39% BOILER TUBES® eee ae Maen wena ss" °°" . 
9 and 10-inch .......+++.. 45 324 Extras: Gullaaey ivviex RT oe gincecsece 20¢ 
11 and 12-inch .......... 44 31K ie per pet more than four Stillbottom steel ........cceecseees .30¢ 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per Locomotive firebox steel ........+00+ .50c 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG cents to theoretical weight. Marine steel ...ccccessccccccscccce 1.50¢ 
96-tnch Butt Weld sa ae 5 per —. for lengths over 24 feet Hull material on U. S. Novy Dept. 
inch =... ..eescececseees and not over 26 feet. Specifications for edium or Soft 
% to 1M-inch ........++. 45 35% Smaller tubes than 1-inch and _ lighter Stee] .rccccpocccccvcvccce covvces 10¢ 
ee eee 47 37% than standard gage to be sold at mechan- High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
Lap Weld ical tubing list and discount. Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
a-inch P 41 32% Intermediate sizes and gages not listed THOS . oe eeceeseeeceersrecscerseces 
NS ataiamentat 43 34% Sdove a ae of next larger outside diam- Poser _Steel ee to 4 ig idle Dept. 
1 ee eter an eavier : Specifications, classes an 
4% to G-inch ....++..+- 42 33% siaseaen ae, MECH Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
STE. Secs. ccna 38 25% TUBmG* ANICAL to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
e Base Discounts Floor Plates 
Wrought Iron Pipe Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off Checkered plates .....ce.seeeceeeees 1.75¢ 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 81 off Checkered plates are not furnished to 
loads. Individual quotations made on Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent....met price sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
deli a sis Plus differentials and extras for cutting. only. No physical tests will be made on 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE checkered plates. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES®* INSPECTION 
: Butt Weld Net prices per foot yi) inspection No extra 
4% and }-inch .......... +11 +39 f.0.b. Pittsburgh ee Rei 
%-inch 22 2 Outside di : 4 Charges for other inspection, such as 
EE naeenernosonetie = a utsi e diameter Gage Price Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
1 to 1% inch eoeeveceges 30 13 2-IMCh wo ceeeecescceeceees 12-gage 15¢ will be made by inspection bureau di- 
enacesenes ee cecvcccccctoccccccse 11-Gage 16c rect to buyer. 
Wel ME.  odenséesscedaeseee 10-gage 17¢ 
. ' : CUTTING 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application Z-inch oss eeeeeevecece 12-gage 17¢ 
Re 23 Pn -<cnsbees aus ogee 1l-gage 18c LENGTH DIAMETER 
2% to 6-inch .:....... 26 11 2M-iMCh .eeeeeeseeeeeeee 10-gage 20¢ All Plates, heaies ular or Otherwise 
3 fo 6-inch doe 22 wink epetacialeg 28 13 tor “eNO bt Shaadi 7-gage 3Se Five feet a over aa to published limit 
7 to Ud-inch ......+++.. 26 11 5%-inch Son Nig on ee — = of length, but not over 90 f eet..No extras 
os Re Eis ts Regan et Ma ales Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... 
PLUGGED AND REAMED SHAM seererereerecees 9-gage s7e Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive... .25¢ 
Two points less than above , ew usual extras for forming and for long Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50¢ 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN D —. ’ CEE TED. init Gonavdenen bennes 1.55¢ 
Butt Weld — _*Published discounts are subject to con- Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .25c 
% and }%-inch 19 sq _—‘tiderable shading, in some cases as much as = Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .0Se for 
%-inch .. Bas ee * + 7 five extra 5 per cents. every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
| alae 28 Regular Sketches 
sn I 30 . Plate Extras With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
: Lap Weld BASE AdGitional GEE .ccccccescccccscces 10¢ 
ge se = ioenees ones 23 9 Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- Irregular Sketches 
% to 4-inch ........+. 29 15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- With not more than four straight cuts. 
1% to G-inch ........-. 28 14 cations for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, (Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
to 8-inch tee eneeeeees 21 7 1922, or equivalent, “%-inch thick and over entrant angles) 
2 to 12-inch .......... 16 2 on thinnest edge, (except for 3% inch or Additional extra .....eeseeeeeeeeeees 20 
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| Use Link-Belt Handling Methods 
| to Cut Production Costs 


ERE is just one good way to do it; by the Link-Belt conveyor 
method. Manufacturers in practically all lines of industry 
use Link-Belt conveyors with profit. 


If conveyors are not suitable to your conditions, remember that 
Link-Belt Company designs and builds complete in its own plants, 
every type of modern equipment for more effectively and eco- 
nomically handling materials. Locomotive and crawler type 
cranes, portable loaders and unloaders, skip hoists, electric hoists, 
are among the efficient Link-Belt machines which will help you 
cut production costs. Write for catalogs. Address 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA. 2045 Hunting Park Ave CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Avenue 
Officesin Principal Cities 2103 
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European Iron and Steel Statistics 


Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Production 


Monthly average 1912.. 
Monthly average 1913.. 
Monthly average 1919.. 
Monthly average 1920.. 
Monthly average 1921.. 
Monthly average 1922.. 
Monthly average 1923. 


gopuery cbse evebuneee 


ebruary.. 
March 
April. 
May 
June 
July. 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


January 
February 
Marct 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


Ingots 


Monthly average 191 
Monthly average 1913 
Monthly average 191 
Monthly average 1920 
Monthly average 1921 
Monthly average 1922 
Mont l 


Febru ary 
Mar 
Apr 

May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


United 


. 619,900 


1 
567,900 
543,400 
633,600 
652,200 
714,200 
692,900 
655,100 
599,800 
558,600 
595,700 
598,200 
626,900 


1924 


636,600 
612,700 
668,600 
618,400 
650,900 
607,800 
615,600 
588,900 
$69,200 
586.400 
583.500 


United 
Kingdom 
566,000 
639,000 
658,000 
755,600 
302.100 
486.000 
100 


1923 


634.100 
707,100 
SO0 
749,400 
821,000 
767,700 
639,500 
567,500 
695,100 
702,100 
749,500 
653,300 


1924 
694,300 


816.900 
11,500 
809,700 
651,500 

3,300 

7,500 
5,000 
8.500 
4 300 


France 
405,000 
427,000 
198,000 
281,700 
280,300 
428,900 
437,100 


629,500 
641,100 
648,100 
628,900 
626,200 
643,400 
631,400 
649,600 
623.900 


Franc e 
363,000 


401,400 
28 5. 300 
310,900 
349,200 
387,300 
420,700 
393,300 
445,300 
439.500 
469,200 
484.800 
517,300 


532.60 


546.000 
564 

558.600 
589,100 
546,600 
556.000 
72 HK) 
SR 1 000 
599,600 


549.200 


American lron 


3elgium Luxembourg 


192,000 184,800 
203,800 209,000 
20,600 50,000 
12,700 58,000 
71,800 79,600 
131,500 137,500 
179,100 ; 
157,800 139,500 
149,000 86,500 
167,300 93,900 
169,600 94,400 
163,500 84,300 
169,300 88,400 
184,400 120,900 
195,800 132,900 
191,100 124,900 
193,400 131,900 
201,900 135,700 
206.100 150.800 
205.700 159.700 
162,700 
226.500 18 00 
235.800 182.700 
242,700 181,400 
243.500 
240,500 
238.700 
242,400 
213,200 


and Castin gs Production 


Be giut Luxemlt rz 
206.000 400 
202,300 109,000 
27.400 32.000 
101,300 49.000 
65.000 62.300 
128,200 114,000 
194,45 8,250 
159,806 121,500 
154,700 72,40 
181,100 8, 501 
167,700 
169,100 , 3¢ 
186.000 73.200 
178.90 4 200 
209, 306 108,00 
191,2 104,600 
212,800 124,400 
213,90 11 700 
209. 30K 132.600 
Z 4 144 

148,600 
i + Hitt 
237.0 154.400 
246,¢ £9,400 
241,2 
234.4 
40 


52,401 


Average monthly 1912.. 


Average monthly 1913.. 
Average monthly 1919.. 
Average monthly 1920.. 
Average monthly 1921.. 
Average monthly 1922.. 
Average monthly 1923.. 


September 
October. 

November 
December 





Re 


Gross Tons 





Imports 
United 
Kingdom France 
166,400 16,400 
185,900 12,900 
42,400 113,100 
92,400 89,000 
137,100 38,500 
73,500 64,300 
110,233 58,700 
1923 
128,900 55,800 
122,700 63,800 
111,000 38,000 
115,400 44,200 
82,200 37,000 
105,100 55,700 
114,100 57,600 
115,100 53,500 
116,400 52,500 
106,300 65,400 
97,500 110,100 
108,100 70,800 
1924 

141,600 49,100 
59,400 
165,200 58,800 
198,900 64,800 
300,100 50,300 
175,500 53,500 
201,200 61,400 
173,700 66,400 
207,200 66,100 
241,300 52.500 


213,000 


Exports 


United 

ingdom France 
400,600 41,500 
414,100 48,200 
186,100 19,400 
270,900 74,600 
141,700 132,700 


283,400 


(4 


164,000 


1923 


53,400 158.500 
317,601 236,500 
8 LOK 13 .200 
000 120.600 
424.500 40.000 
365,100 125,200 
17,700 173,300 
23,900 187,600 
34,000 234,000 
388.600 227.900 
$ SO 214 
$900 227,400 
1924 
tN | ( 
( 
RK 307 00 
4 Of 224,706 
24,401 226.301 
OK 166.200 
01,106 181,600 
63,801 179,500 
200 213,500 


Belgium 
87,000 
68,900 
44,400 
67,000 
43,300 
42,000 
45.500 


45,100 
40,000 
35,200 
32,800 
34,100 
39,600 
42,200 
52,700 
46,900 
39,700 
59.800 
77,900 


50,400 
50,900 
66,500 
60.400 
53.000 
49.300 
38,200 
33,100 
44,000 


38,800 


WW) OOK 
192,000 
181,200 
184.500 





199,000 


138,800 


101,700 
126,600 
189,600 

75,700 


Gsermany 
482,400 
416,900 


143,600 
176,000 
209.700 


) 


102.900 


212,900 
183,500 
115,100 
105,100 
1,700 
63,100 
1,400 
103.300 
10,900 
87,300 
0,300 


 f OO 
104.000 
103.000 

7,700 


and Steel Exports and Imports 











Im | 8,01 172,74 Yearl s 
1924 M 5,891 204, ve “a 

Dex Ml Z + il " eRgileey 
Nov + ( t.464 “y 1 +t 192( $48,835 4,920,913 
Octol 10.8 | ’ 1444 191 327.490 4,405.28] 

Sent . l¢ ] _ , a ce as 
ae 7 4 : 19] 168,225 5,372,424 
Tul 410 138 84 t,/ 34 09,141 19] 324,565 6,442,240 
June 474 172,98 191¢ 10,891 5,947,646 
M Ss 168, 1 1922 19] 282,396 3,532,564 
Apr I 1914 289.775 1.549.554 
Ma 124 6,358 154,0 1913 317,260 2,745,635 
Fe ' ‘ ¢ 152,25¢ 124,004 1912 ) 2,947,596 
Janua 1,284 84,202 131,542 1911 2,187,725 
Sp 202 128.270 1910 1,537,943 
Pot o4 \ugus $9,054 144,264 190 1,243,583 
2,42¢ 157,027 1908 64,242 
1923 t 39,154 2 190 1,301,981 
Ma 23,098 2 190¢ 1,325,740 
December 27,012 179,215 April 18,720 l 1905 1,010,255 
November 26,534 186,770 March 12,774 2 1904 1,167,674 
October RR4 154,07 Februar 11.535 1903 l 326.590 
September 612 173,664 Januar 13,404 1902 l 411,915 
August 45,432 163,010 1901 81,211 
July 53,448 170,2 Tota 43,01 1,988,539 190 2 286,687 
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